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CHAPTER   I. 

A    DISAPPOINTMENT    TO    BEGIN    WITH. 

"TTERE'S  a  letter  f°r  vou>  Chat,"  said  Mr.  John 
•**•*•  Wales,  as  he  drove  into  his  yard,  and  turned 
up  at  the  wood-shed  door,  where   a   boyish-looking 
young  man  came  out  to  meet  him. 

Perhaps  you  would  have  said  an  oldish-looking 
boy.  He  had  a  head  almost  too  large  for  his  body, 
which  was  short  and  slight,  and  a  forehead  that 
would  have  seemed  quite  too  large  for  his  face,  if  it 
had  not  been  balanced  by  a  good  nose  and  chin.  He 
had  short,  light-brown  hair,  a  pleasant  but  firm 
mouth,  and  gray  eyes  that  twinkled  through  a  pair 
of  steel-bowed  spectacles. 

It  was  partly  the  spectacles,  no  doubt,  that  gave 
Chauncey  Mayhew  his  studious,  mature  expression. 
He  was  only  eighteen,  but  near-sighted,  in  conse- 
quence of  too  intense  application  to  his  books  by 
twilight  and  lamp-light,  —  "A  sin  and  a  shame," 
honest  John  Wales  declared. 
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John  Wales  was  his  brother-in-law  and  very  good 
friend ;  and  he  was  right.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sad 
pity  to  abuse  the  delicate  organs  of  sight  in  that 
way.  But  when  John  Wales  went  on  to  say  that 
the  boy's  overmastering  passion  for  learning  was 
"all  foolishness,"  John  Wales  was  wrong. 

Chauncey  was  an  orphan,  and  poor,  and  he  had 
his  living  to  get  by  hard  work ;  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly some  excuse  for  a  boy  of  his  ambition  when 
he  turned  to  his  beloved  books  in  unseasonable 
hours,  if  they  were  the  only  hours  he  could  devote 
to  them. 

"  Trouble  is,  ye  ain't  practical,"  said  honest  John. 
"  What's  the  use  o'  your  Latin  and  Algebray  ? 
Boys  like  you  ought  to  settle  down  to  some  good 
paying  business,  and  leave  them  things  to  such  as 
can  afford  'em." 

Chauncey  did  not  argue  the  question  with  his 
matter-of-fact  brother-in-law ;  but  he  cherished  a 
secret  belief  that  he,  too,  was  practical,  —  that  the 
education  he  was  acquiring  would  be  worth  all 
the  sacrifices  it  cost,  since  it  made  life  so  sweet 
to  him !  life  which,  however  prosperous  in  other 
ways,  would  have  seemed  barren  and  poor  with- 
out it. 

So,  in  addition  to  his  early  common  school  educa- 
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tion,  he  had  picked  up  what  knowledge  he  could  at 
odd  spells,  and  managed  to  get  through  two  terms 
at  the  Franklin  Academy,  where  his  scholarship  had 
made  a  very  favorable  impression.  Another  term 
was  not  now  possible  to  him  without  help  from  some 
one  ;  and  who  was  there  to  help  him  but  his  hard- 
headed  and  close-fisted  brother-in-law,  John  Wales  ? 

To  ask  aid  from  such  a  source  would  have  shown 
him  to  be  even  less  practical  than  he  was.  He  had 
still  one  hope,  however,  of  going  back  to  the 
academy.  An  assistant-teacher  was  wanted  for 
the  fall  term  about  to  open ;  and  he  believed 
himself  well  fitted  for  the  place. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  he  had  been  anxiously 
awaiting  an  answer  to  his  application,  when  John 
drove  up  to  the  door  that  afternoon,  and  reached 
out  a  letter  over  the  mud-encrusted  buggy-wheel. 

"  I  guess  it's  the  one  you  want,"  said  John  Wales, 
looking  to  see  it  opened ;  for  he  was  aware  of 
Chauncey's  expectations,  and,  though  he  deemed 
them  flighty,  he  felt  a  brother-in-law's  interest  in 
his  success. 

Whoever,  day  after  day,  with  alternating  heart- 
sickness  and  hope,  has  waited  long  for  tidings  that 
should  decide  his  future,  perhaps  his  fate,  will  know 
.how  Chauncey  Mayhew  felt  when  he  stepped  for- 
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ward  to  take  that  letter.  He  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred to  open  it  where  no  eyes  could  witness  his 
emotion ;  but  he  did  not  well  see  how  he  could 
retreat,  and,  after  all,  he  was  no  coward.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  perfect  composure ;  only  a  peculiar 
tightening  of  the  lips  and  a  gleam  of  the  eyes  behind ' 
their  glasses  betraying  his  excitement. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  tearing  the  envelope ; 
and  John  Wales  thought  his  fingers  trembled.  He 
looked  sharply  to  see  the  contents  reflected  in  the 
reader's  face ;  but  at  first  Chauncey's  countenance 
hardly  changed.  Then  it  grew  slightly  paler,  and 
his  lips  tightened  with  a  still  more  resolute  effort  at 
self-command ;  he  gave  his  chin  a  little  toss  as  he 
looked  up,  and  drew  a  constrained  breath. 

"Don't  want  ye  ?"  said  John,  his  rugged  features 
softening  with  unusual  sympathy. 

"  They  don't  want  me,"  Chauncey  admitted,  in  a 
low,  very  quiet  voice.  "  No  doubt  of  my  ability,  and 
all  that ;  but  I'm  too  young." 

And  his  lips  relaxed  with  a  somewhat  bitter  smile. 

"  It's  about  as  I  expected,"  said  John  Wales, 
drawing  up  the  reins,  and  preparing  to  drive  on  to 
the  barn.  "  'Twas  a  pretty  audacious  kind  of  a 
thing  for  you  to  undertake,  I  always  said  ;  I'm  sorry 
it's  turned  out  so  ;  but  I  ain't  disapp'intecl  in  the 
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least.  Now  I  hope  you'll  be  contented  to  settle 
down  to  some  stiddy  employment." 

"  What  !  has  he  lost  the  place  ? "  said  an  anxious 
woman's  voice ;  and  John's  wife,  Chauncey's  elder 
sister  Sophia,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

With  implicit  faith  in  her  husband's  sound  sense, 
Mrs.  Wales  believed  also  in  her  brother's  finer 
talents  ;  and,  to  judge  by  their  faces,  she  was  more 
surprised  and  pained  than  he  himself  was  by  the 
failure  of  his  plans.  Chauncey  had  dreaded  this  ;  to 
him  the  worst  of  his  disappointment  was  that  his 
friends  must  know  of  it,  and  share  it,  and  regard  him 
as  an  object  of  pity. 

"  I  can  hardly  say  I've  lost  what  I  never  had,"  he 
remarked  cheerfully,  refolding  the  letter. 

"And  never  had  any  chance  of  getting,"  added 
John  Wales.  "Now,  I  tell  him  he'd  better  pitch 
into  some  sensible  sort  of  business.  If  he  can't  do 
any  better,  there's  a  place  for  him  right  here  on 
the  farm." 

"You're  very  kind,"  said  Chauncey, 'pensively. 

"  I  mean  to  be ;  and  I  believe  I'm  advising  you  for 
your  good.  You  think  you  ain't  fitted  for  a  farmer. 
But  I  say,"  honest  John  went  on,  "  you've  as  good 
ideas  of  farming  as  any  young  fellow  I  know,  unprac- 
tical as  you  are  in  other  things.  You  don't  look 
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stubbid ;  but  you've  got  a  wiry  constitution,  and 
you're  resolute  and  smart.  I  say  you've  got  it  in 
you  to  make  a  farmer,  if  you'd  only  take  your  mind 
from  your  pesky  books ;  and  I  wish  you'd  think  of  it 
seriously." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  right,  after  all,"  remarked  the  sym- 
pathizing Sophia,  as  her  husband  drove  on  to  the 
stable.  "  You  know,  Chat,  nothing  would  please  me 
better  than  to  have  you  just  settle  down  and  make 
your  home  with  us." 

"  If  I  could  only  take  my  mind  from  my  pesky 
books  !  "  replied  Chauncey,  with  a  smile.  "  But  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  do  that." 

The  matter  was  talked  over  again  that  evening, 
and  John  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of 
to  carry  his  point.  Chauncey  said  little ;  but  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  he  appeared  dressed  for 
a  little  trip. 

"Why,  Chat!"  exclaimed  his  sister,  "where  are 
you  going  ? " 

"  Since  I've  missed  the  place  at  the  academy,  I'm 
going  to  try  for  the  next  best  thing,"  replied  her 
brother.  "  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  school.  It's 
rather  late,  I  know,  but  I  may  find  one  yet." 

The  husband  was  called  and  informed  of  Chaun- 
cey's  new  scheme. 
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"Well,"  said  he,  "since  you  don't  take  to  the 
farm,  mabby  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  the 
winter.  But  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice. 
Don't  tell  anybody  how  old  you  are.  If  you're  too 
young  for  the  academy,  folks  may  think  you're  too 
young  for  a  district  school.  Keep  your  age  to  your- 
self, and  you'll  pass  for  twenty-two  or  three  as  easy 
as  eighteen." 


CHAPTER   II. 

IN   THE    MT.    DUSTAN    DISTRICT. 

/^HAUNCEY  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits  when 
^^  he  set  off  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  with 
health  in  his  veins,  hope  in  his  heart,  and  a  beautiful 
world  about  him.  It  was  near  the  last  days  of  sum- 
mer, but  the  woods  for  the  most  part  were  still  green, 
the  brooks  sang,  though  the  birds  were  silent ;  and 
the  shaggy  and  rocky  hills  were  fair  as  dreams.,  in 
their  mantles  of  thin  blue  mist. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  the  adventures  which 
befell  him  until,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  passed 
down  a  winding  road  over  a  wooded  ridge,  and  came 
out  in  sight  of  a  broad,  sunlit  valley  through  which  a 
river  flowed. 

The  road  soon  struck  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
and  he  followed  along  its  cool  shores,  under  over- 
hanging trees  and  rocks,  until  it  broadened  into  a 
lovely  pond,  near  the  edge  of  which  he  saw  a  tall 

boy   in   a   boat,   paddling    about    among   some   lily- 

> 
pads. 
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Chauncey  saw  only  .the  stern  at  first,  in  which  the 
boy  stood.  But  he  heard  two  voices,  and  one  was  a 
girl's.  Then  the  bow,  which  had  been  hidden  by 
a  clump  of  alders,  floated  into  view,  and  he  beheld 
the  boy's  companion.  Chauncey  paused,  surprised 
at  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

The  boy  stood  erect,  in  white  shirt-sleeves,  plying 
his  single  oar,  while  in  the  other  end  of  the  skiff  sat 
the  girl,  wearing  a  bright  red  scarf,  the  color  of 
which  offered  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  broad,  green, 
floating  leaves,  the  bright,  rippling  water,  and  a 
snowy  bunch  of  gathered  lilies  which  she  held  droop- 
ing in  her  hand  by  their  long  stems. 

The  two  were  laughing  and  talking  merrily,  when, 
seeing  a  stranger  watching  them  from  the  road,  they 
suddenly  hushed. 

Chauncey  then  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
where  there  was  an  opening  in  the  fringe  of  alders, 
and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  !" 

"There's  nothing  to  beg  pardon  for,  as  I  see,"  said 
the  boy,  pertly,  standing  with  his  paddle  thrust  into 
the  oozy  bed  of  the  lake. 

"  Don't  be  saucy  !  "  said  the  girl,  in  a  half-whisper, 
evidently  not  meant  for  Chauncey's  ears.  But  sounds 
pass  freely  over  the  water. 

"  I'm   not  saucy  !  "  the  boy  answered,  tartly.     "  I 
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guess  I  can  take  care  of  my  manners  without  your 
help ! " 

He  looked  haughty  and  handsome  as  he  stood 
holding  the  upright  oar-handle,  his  straw  hat  pushed 
carelessly  over  the  back  of  his  head,  a  loose  lock  of 
dark  hair  fallen  on  hi's  forehead,  and  his  eyes  flashing 
gay  defiance. 

"  I  wished  to  ask  a  question,"  said  Chauncey. 
"Am  I  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mount  Dustan 
school-district  ? " 

"  You  are,  sir,  and  you'll  be  in  it  up  to  your  knees, 
if  that  bank  gives  way  you're  stepping  on  !  "  replied 
the  pert  youngster. 

"  O  Lep  !  "  remonstrated  the  girl,  avoiding  Chaun- 
cey's  eyes,  and  pretending  to  watch  the  lily-stems 
she  dipped  into  the  water,  while  she  was  really  trying 
to  hide  her  laughter. 

"Well!  don't  you  see?"  cried  the  lad  in  self- 
justification.  "That's  the  place  where  Jase  Cob- 
house  got  in.  The  edge  of  the  bank  broke,  as  he 
was  trying  to  land  the  girls,  and  he  went  in  over 
backwards,  cassouse !  as  easy  as  a  baby  tumbling 
down  stairs.  With  his  best  clothes  on !  for  it  was 
the  day  of  the  picnic.  I  thought  I  should  die 
a-laughing ! " 

Seeing   that   the    edge  of   the    bank   was    indeed 
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treacherous,  Chatmcey  stepped  back  a  little,  and 
said,  with  imperturbable  good-nature, — 

"  Thank  you ;  I  don't  care  to  get  into  the  dis- 
trict all  over,  nor  even  knee-deep,  in  just  that  way. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  are  the  school-committee 
here?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  answer  that  question  pretty 
straight,"  said  the  boy.  "Mr.  Cobhouse,  Mr.  Corson, 
and  Dr.  Carle." 

"  Who  is  the  most  influential  man  ?  that  is,"  said 
Chauncey,  "who  takes  the  most  active  part  in  the 
business  of  hiring  teachers  ? " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Corson  has  as  much  to 
say  about  that  as  anybody ;  don't  you  think  so, 
Eunice  ? " 

The  girl  tittered,  still  watching  her  dangling  lily- 
pads. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  this  —  Mr.  Corson  — 
lives  ?  "  Chauncey  inquired. 

"  Can  I  ? "  The  boy  was  full  of  fun,  but  he  put 
on  a  sober  face.  "  It  seems  as  if  I  might.  He's  my 
father." 

"Oh!"  said  Chauncey.  "Then  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  whether  he  has  engaged  a  teacher  for  the  fall 
and  winter  school  ? " 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  he  has,"  replied  Corson,  Junior; 
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and  pulling  his  oar  out  of  the  mud,  he  began  to 
paddle  again. 

Chauncey  was  not  greatly  disappointed.  This 
was  the  third  or  fourth  district  he  had  visited  in  his 
forenoon's  tramp,  and  found  teachers  engaged  in  all. 

"Then  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  use  in  my 
going  to  see  him,"  he  remarked,  after  a  moment's 
reflection. 

"Not  much.  But  it  isn't  far.  We  live  in  that 
house  over  yonder ;  the  white  one,  behind  the  apple- 
trees." 

"I  see,"  said  Chauncey.  It  was  indeed  but  a  short 
distance ;  but  between  the  house  and  him  lay  the 
mocking  water.  "  Where  can  I  cross  ?  " 

"There's  a  bridge  at  the  mills,  further  down," 
replied  the  boy  in  the  boat. 

"  I  think  I  won't  mind  about  it ;  I'll  go  on  to  the 
next  district,  —  if  you  are  sure  your  father  has 
engaged  a  teacher." 

"You're  not  sure  at  all!"  the  girl  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  He  has  said  all  along  he  wished  he 
could  get  somebody  else." 

"This  little  fellow  can't  keep  our  school!"  mut- 
tered the  boy. 

"  You  don't  know,"  replied  the  girl.  "  He  might 
try." 
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"  I  think  it  would  be  fun  !  "  The  boy  had  ceased 
paddling,  and,  looking  back  at  Chauncey  on  the 
shore,  he  called  out,  — 

"Say!  there  may  be  a  chance!  Eunice  —  my 
sister  here  —  thinks  there  is." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Chauncey;  "then  I  think  I 
will  try  for  it." 

He  was  starting  for  the  bridge,  when,  after  a  brief 
dispute  with  the  girl,  young  Corson  called  out 
again,  — 

"  I'll  take  you  over  in  the  boat,  if  you  like  ;  we  are 
going  right  home." 

"That  will  *  suit  me,"  replied  Chauncey;  and  he 
was  soon  taken  on  board. 

He  seated  himsdf  in  the  stern  ;  while  the  boy,  on 
the  middle  thwart,  facing  his  sister  in  the  bow,  began 
paddling  with  his  one  oar  up  the  pond. 

For  some  time  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  girl 
trailed  her  lily-stems  in  the  water,  and  gave  the 
stranger  now  and  then  a  furtive  glance.  The  water 
fled  away  in  bright  whirls  from  the  oar,  and  spread 
out  in  long,  fan-shaped  ripples  behind  the  skiff.  A 
kingfisher  sprang  from  an  overhanging  limb,  and, 
sounding  his  harsh  rattle  as  he  flew,  flapped  low 
across  the  pond  to  the  opposite  shore. 

At  length   Chauncey,  who  was  a  quiet  but  keen 
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observer,  and  who  saw  everything  through  those 
glimmering  spectacles,  from  the  girl's  freckled  little 
nose  and  demure  mouth  to  the  shadow  of  the  bird 
flying  inverted  in  the  water,  asked  the  boatman 
where  he  had  learned  that  paddle-stroke. 

"  I  don't  know.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  about 
it?"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Why,  yes,  rather,"  said  Chauncey.  "  You  keep 
the  skiff  in  its  course  while  paddling  only  on  one  side. 
Most  people  shift  a  paddle  from  side  to  side,  and 
make  a  zigzag  wake." 

"  There's  no  use  in  that ;  though  I  shift  sometimes, 
when  I  want  to  change  hands  or  make  a  quick  turn. 
But  this  is  the  stroke  I've  got  used  to  ;  I  suppose  J 
picked  it  up  myself." 

"Well,  it's  the  real  Indian  paddle-stroke,"  said 
Chauncey. 

The  boy  laughed  with  pleasure,  but  asked  :  "  How 
do  you  know?  Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian. paddle 
his  canoe  ? " 

"  No  ;  but  a  man  who  is  more  like  an  Indian  than 
any  other  white  man  I  ever  saw,  passed  through  our 
town  this  summer,  and  I  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
is  a  great  naturalist,  and  he  has  written  a  book  about 
Life  in  the  Woods,  which  he  certainly  knows  about, 
if  any  man  does.  His  name  is  Thoreau." 
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.     Young  Corson  had  never  Heard  of  him. 

"Well,"  Chauncey  went  on,  "he  showed  me  that 
stroke,  by  which  the  boat  is  shot  ahead  and  steered 
at  the  same  time ;  and  he  prided  himself  a  good  deal 
on  having  discovered  it  himself,  and  then  found  that 
it  was  the  true  Indian  method.  I  got  his  book  after- 
wards, and  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  thought  enough 
of  the  discovery  to  mention  it  in  that.  You  have  hit 
upon  the  same  thing." 

"Just  as  I  should  think  anybody  would  who  pad- 
dles much  with  one  oar,"  replied  the  junior  Corson. 
"  I  never  thought  of  priding  myself  on  it ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  never  write  about  it  in  a  book  ! " 

He  laughed  with  some  disdain.  But  he  evidently 
felt  flattered  ;  and  from  that  moment  he  conceived  a 
very  good  opinion  of  the  odd  little  spectacled  stran- 
ger. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    CORSON    FAMILY. 

"TT  /"HERE'S  father,"  the  boy  demanded,  entering 

*  *  the  house  with  an  air  of  importance,  while 
Chauncey  came  more  slowly  into  the  pleasant  door- 
yard,  talking  with  Eunice. 

They  had  left  the  boat,  pulled  ashore  among  some 
willows,  near  where  the  long,  narrowing  neck  of  the 
pond  joined  the  river,  and  come  up  by  path  and  lane 
to  the  Corson  homestead.  Mrs.  Corson,  who  was 
setting  the  dinner-table,  merely  smiled  at  his  im- 
patience, and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"  I  want  him  !  "  exclaimed  Lester,  for  that  turned 
out  to  be  his  full  name,  though  his  sister  called  him 
Lep.  "  I've  brought  a  man  here  who  wants  to  take 
the  school.  He's  little  and  not  very  old,  and  he 
wears  spectacles,  and  he's  funny-looking ;  but  he's 
just  as  bright  and  nice  as  he  can  be." 

"  Well,  you've  said  it !  "  his  mother  answered,  with 
a  good-natured  laugh.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  man 
once  that  will  suit  you  for  a  schoolmaster.  That 
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he?  Well,  I  say  for  it!"  And  she  laughed  still 
more  broadly  at  sight  of  Chauncey  coming  to  the 
porch. 

There  he  sat  down  on  a  shaded  bench,  and  waited 
for  Lep  to  find  his  father ;  while  Eunice  went  in  with 
her  lilies,  — all  except  one,  which  Chauncey  had  ac- 
cepted, and  which  he  was  now  examining  with  the 
curious  scrutiny  which  it  was  his  habit  to  give  to 
whatever  subject  of  interest  presented  itself. 

"  For  the  land's  sake,  what  sort  of  a  creature  is 
he  ?  "  whispered  her  mother. 

"  I  can  hardly  say,"  Eunice  replied,  getting  a  broad 
glass  dish  for  her  lilies.  "  There's  more  in  him  than 
I  can  make  out.  You'll  think  him  a  little  queer  at 
first ;  but  you'll  forget  all  about  that  when  you  come 
to  hear  him  talk.  He  said  such  beautiful  things  about 
water-lilies  just  now !  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him." 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Corson  arrived,  and 
then  Lester  insisted  that  Chauncey  should  be  asked 
to  dinner. 

"Just  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  said  his  mother.  "Of 
all  the  days  in  the  week  !  I'm  not  a  bit  prepared  for 
company.  But  no  matter ;  what's  good  enough  for 
us,  I  guess,  is  good  enough  for  him." 

Mr.  Corson's  first  impression  on  seeing  the  new 
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applicant  for  the  school  was  that  he  wouldn't  do  at 
all.  "  Besides,"  said  he,  "  I've  given  another  man 
encouragement.  I  suppose  Mr.  Gerrish,  who  had  the 
school  last  winter,  expects  it  again  this  season." 

"  If  he  has  had  the  promise  of  it,  or  if  he  is  the 
man  you  want,  I  haven't  another  word  to  say,"  Chaun- 
cey  replied,  with  a  modest  sincerity  which  greatly 
modified  Mr.  Corson's  first  rather  poor  opinion  of 
him. 

"  I  can't  say  I've  given  'him  a  positive  promise ;  and 
as  to  his  being  the  man  we  want  —  "  the  committee- 
man  paused,  as  if  checking  what  might  have  been  an 
indiscreet  remark,  and  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I'm 
afraid  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  just  the 
man  for  our  school.  We've  some  big  boys  in  winter, 
and  they've  turned  one  of  our  masters  out ;  he  was  a 
stout  fellow,  too.  You  don't  look  big  enough  for  a 
master." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  not  for  a  master,  but  I  should  hope 
I  might  be  for  a  teacher,"  said  Chauncey,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

Mr.  Corson  was  pleased  with  the  distinction. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  rough  measures,  then,  in  the 
management  of  a  school  ?  "  he  remarked. 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  often  necessary,"  replied 
Chauncey.  "Reason  ought  to  govern  in  a  school- 
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room.  Where  it  fails  to  do  so,  there  must  be  some- 
thing  wrong,  something  wanting  besides  bone  and 
muscle." 

At  which  just  sentiment  Lester,  as  one  of  his 
possible  future  pupils,  was  delighted. 

"Well,  let's  go  in  to  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Corson. 
"You're  quite  welcome," — as  Chauncey  would  have 
excused  himself,  — "  if  you  will  take  us  as  we  are. 
You  look  very  young,"  he  added,  as  they  stood 
together  on  the  porch. 

"  I  suppose  Methuselah  was  young  once,"  returned 
Chauncey,  with  a  smile,  and  it  was  a  very  bright, 
engaging  smile  he  had,  when  a  pleasant  fancy  struck 
him. 

"  True,  very  true  !  "  Mr.  Corson  looked  over  Chaun- 
cey's  head  and  saw  that  Lester  (a  boy  of  seventeen), 
who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  him,  was  a  full  head 
taller  than  their  guest.  "  Not  much  over  twenty-one, 
are  you  ? " 

Chauncey  meant  to  be  honest,  but  he  thought 
there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  being  too  honest,  and 
he  remembered  practical  John  Wales's  advice. 

"I  can't  say  I  am,"  he  answered,  dryly.  And 
they  went  in  to  dinner. 

Though  "  not  a  bit  prepared  for  company,"  it  was 
a  well-ordered,  substantial  meal  the  farmer's  wife 
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spread  before  their  guest ;  and  highly  satisfactory  it 
proved  to  him,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Diffident  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  never 
forward  in  conversation,  Chauncey  Mayhew  was, 
however,  easily  drawn  out  by  persons  of  character 
and  intelligence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corson  talked  to 
him  at  first  from  civility,  or  curiosity,  and  not  with- 
out prejudice  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Corson,  who  was 
very  apt  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of  good-natured  scorn 
and  haughtiness  in  the  presence  of  people  who 
might  possibly  be  her  inferiors.  But  they  soon 
found  him  so  full  of  good  sense  and  information  that 
even  she  began  to  listen  to  him  with  respectful 
interest. 

Mr.  Corson  paid  his  wife  a  great  deal  of  deference  ; 
he  watched  her  constantly,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  inclined  to  look  at  their  guest  through 
her  eyes.  As  her  respect  for  him  rose,  his  rose 
accordingly.  He  was  also  pleased  to  see  how  well 
both  Lester  and  Eunice  liked  him. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  you  any  more  encourage- 
ment," he  said,  as  he  shoved  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  after  the  dumplings. 

"  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  why  yon  can't  give  him 
encouragement,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Corson. 

"Why,  you  know,"  —  the  amiable  husband  smiled 
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deprecating! y,  —  "I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  committed 
myself  to  Mr.  Gerrish." 

"  I  don't  think  you've  committed  yourself  past 
recall,  by  any  means,"  she  retorted.  "At  any 
rate,  the  committee  haven't.  You're  only  one  of 
three." 

"But  Mr.  Gerrish  understands  that  I  generally 
have  my  say  in  school  matters."  If  Mr.  Corson  had 
added  that  his  "say"  was  usually  his  wife's  "say," 
he  wouldn't  have  been  far  from  the  truth.  That  the 
committee  did  what  he  wished,  and  that  he  did  what 
she  wished,  was  a  fact  of  some  notoriety  in  the 
district. 

She  had  said,  "  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  better 
than  hire  Mr.  Gerrish  again ; "  he  had  agreed  with 
her,  and  the  board  had  agreed  with  him.  This,  to 
her  mind,  was  the  right!1  condition  of  things.  But 
now,  if  Mr.  Gerrish  was  to  be  dropped,  it  might  be 
convenient  to  recognize  the  powers  of  the  other 
trustees. 

"  They  may  decide  differently  at  the  next  meeting," 
she  said.  •  "  And  I  advise  Mr.  Mayhew  to  go  and  see 
Dr.  Carle  and  Mr.  Cobhouse  at  once.  I'll  see  them 
myself  this  afternoon." 

Chauncey  was  sorry  for  Gerrish,  if  he  was  to  be 
thrown  over  unceremoniously  after  having  been 
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encouraged  to  expect  the  school  ;  and  he  remon- 
strated,  in  a  manner  which  John  Wales  would  have 
thought  very  unpractical,  against  any  injustice  being 
done. 

"  It  ain't  a  matter  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Gerrish ;  it's 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  school.  Everybody  knows 
he  ain't  a  fit  teacher  ;  though  we've  put  up  with  him," 
the  lady  added,  remembering,  perhaps,  how  recently 
she  had  expressed  a  different  opinion. 

"  He's  a  regular  old  fossil  !  "  exclaimed  Lester. 
"We  want  young  blood  in  that  school.  We  want 
a  new  man  and  modern  methods." 

He  had  caught  something  like  that  phrase  from 
Chauncey's  conversation,  and  he  now  became  his 
ardent  advocate. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  learn  anything  at  all 
this  winter  if  we  have  bald-pated  old  Gerrish  again ! 
do  you,  Eunice  ? " 

The  girl  glanced  at  Chauncey,  and  dropped  her 
eyes,  and  said  she  had  thought  all  along  a  better 
teacher  might  be  had. 

"  If  he  really  doesn't  give  satisfaction,  and  hasn't 
been  absoutely  engaged,  then,  with  your  approba- 
tion," —  Chauncey  looked  at  Mr.  Corson,  but  he  was 
really  addressing  Mrs.  Corson,  —  "I  shall  hope  to 
get  the  school." 
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He  went  away  strong  in  that  hope,  although  he 
couldn't  help  feeling  uncomfortable  about  poor 
Gerrish.  There  was  also  another  trifling  matter  that 
troubled  him :  had  he  been  quite  as  frank  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  regarding  his  age  ? 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MRS.  CORSON'S  MANAGEMENT. 

/^HAUNCEY'S  calls  on  the  other  members  of  the 
^-^  board  appeared  to  be  a  mere  formality.  Dr. 
Carle  declared,  with  an  air  of  importance,  that  he 
was  the  busiest  man  in  the  county,  and  that  he  left 
such  matters  to  those  who  had  more  leisure.  He 
had  a  short  body,  a  round  stomach,  and  a  wonder- 
fully well-fed,  comfortable  look ;  and  as  he  had  evi- 
dently just  been  roused  from  an  after-dinner  nap, 
Chauncey  set  him  down  as  one  who  made  a  pre- 
tence of  business  his  excuse  for  not  being  bothered. 

Mr.  Cobhouse  was  a  more  ignorant  man,  and  so 
conscious  of  his  ignorance  that  in  school  matters  he 
was  glad  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  man  like  Corson. 

"  But  he  told  me  he  meant  to  hire  Gerrish  ;  that's 
what  I  understood,"  he  said,  in  some  surprise  at 
Chauncey's  errand. 

"  He  told  me  he  hadn't  actually  engaged  anybody, 
and  sent  me  to  you,"  replied  Chauncey. 

"  That's  curis  !  "  The  puzzled  committee-man  thrust 
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his  fingers  through  his  stiff,  iron-gray  hair.  ,  "  I  don't 
quite  see  through  it.  But  whatever  Corson  says,  is 
all  right.  Though  I  must  say,"  - —  he  looked  Chaun- 
cey  over  critically,  —  "you  don't  look  like  a  man  that 
can  make  much  headway  keepin'  a  school  like  our'n  ! 
We've  got  boys  that  can  master  ye  !  " 

"  No  doubt ;  I  don't  set  up  for  a  prize-fighter," 
said  Chauncey,  with  a  smile.  "But  I'm  sure  I  can 
teach  the  school ;  and  if  I  can  do  that  well,  I  can 
govern  it." 

"  I  don't  quite  foller  ye,"  said  the  mystified  com- 
mittee-man. 

"  I  mean  if  I  can  succeed  in  interesting  the  minds 
of  yo-ir  big  boys,  there  won't  be  much  need  of  whal- 
ing their  bodies." 

"  That's  so  !  there's  suthin'  in  that !  I've  got  a 
big  boy  of  my  own,  —  and  a  girl  and  a  smaller  boy  too, 
for  that  matter,  —  and  if  you  can  interest  their  minds, 
you'll  do  what  nobody  never  done  yit ;  not  to  no  very 
great  extent !  "  And  Mr.  Cobhouse  smiled  drearily. 
Still,  he  couldn't  quite  see  through  Corson's  motives. 
Perhaps  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Corson,  later  in  the  day, 
gave  him  a  little  light. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Cobhouse,  my  husband  is  too  good- 
natured  altogether ;  he  kind  of  took  pity  on  Mr.  Ger- 
rish,  and  gave  him,  maybe,  more  encouragement  than 
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he  ought  to.  But  he  never  felt  the  matter  was  settled 
till  after  a  vote  of  the  committee,  and  he  told  him  so." 

"But  he  knowed  the  committee  would  vote  ac- 
cordin'  to  his  idees,"  said  the  dull  Mr.  Cobhouse. 

"Yes,  yes;  ordinarily,  yes.  But  now  here  is  the 
point,"  Mrs.  Corson  went  on  to  explain.  "  He  is 
really  satisfied  that  this  young  man  ought  to  have 
the  school ;  you  should  see  how  he  interested  my 
own  children  just  in  a  little  casual  talk  at  the  dinner- 
table  !  It's  a  question  of  what's  for  the  public  good, 
you  understand." 

"  Certain,  certain  !  "  Cobhouse  conceded  ;  "  what's 
for  the  best  good  of  the  school  and  all  consarned." 

"  Yes ;  and  now  I  want  you  to  be  satisfied  that  it's 
for  the  best  that  Mr.  Mayhew  shall  be  appointed ; 
and,  when  the  question  comes  up  at  the  meeting, 
vote  accordingly."  Mrs.  Corson  gave  him  one  of  her 
broadest  smiles,  which  were  sometimes  very  broad 
indeed. 

"  Certain  !  "  reiterated  the  committee-man  ;  "  I 
shall  vote  as  your  husband  votes." 

"That  ain't  just  it,"  she  replied.  "I  want  you  to 
vote  for  this  young  Mr.  Mayhew,  anyhow ;  even  if 
my  husband  feels  constrained  to  vote  for  Gerrish,  so 
that  he  can't  be  accused  of  going  back  on  his  word, 
you  know ;  though  'twasn't  a  very  positive  word, 
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after  all.  I  thought  I'd  let  you  know  beforehand 
how  the  matter  stands  ;  he  won't  be  the  least  mite 
surprised  or  displeased  if  you  vote  against  him." 

Cobhouse  gave  his  topknot  a  wrench,  setting  it 
upright  on  that  dull  head  of  his,  in  which  was  strug- 
gling dimly  the  suspicion  that  he  was  being  made  a 
tool  of.  But  he  said,  "  Wai,  certain !  I've  had  no 
words  with  Gerrish,  and  I  can  vote  as  I  please.  And 
if  it's  for  the  good  of  the  school,  —  why,  of  course ! " 

After  a  similar  visit  to  Dr.  Carle,  with  similar  suc- 
cess (the  doctor  said,  "  Certainly  !  I've  been  too  busy 
to  give  the  subject  any  attention,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  Gerrish"),  after  that,  I  say,  good  Mrs. 
Corson  considered  the  thing  settled. 

Meanwhile  Chauncey  had  started  for  home  with  a 
light  heart.  The  school  was  to  begin  in  November 
and  continue  till  April  ;  for  the  good  old  plan  was  in 
vogue  of  having  a  summer  school  for  young  children, 
with  a  "  lady  teacher,"  and  a  fall  and  winter  school 
for  older  pupils,  especially  for  older  boys,  taught  by  a 
man.  The  pay  was  to  be  twenty-five  dollars  a 
mo.nth ;  and  as  the  teacher  could  get  board  in  some 
family  in  the  district  for  eight  dollars,  this  would 
leave  a  handsome  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Chauncey  was  calculating  how  much  this  would 
probably  be,  and  how  long  it  would  support  him  at 
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the  Academy,  if  he  should  go  back  there  as  a  pupil ; 
wondering,  too,  how  much  time  he  would  get  for 
study  out  of  school  hours, — building,  in  short,  a 
very  pretty  air-castle,  —  when  he  heard  a  loud  out- 
cry and  clatter,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  strange  sight 
before  him  in  the  road. 

It  was  the  same  winding  road  by  which  he  had 
come  down  over  the  wooded  ridge  ;  and  now,  around 
a  turn  in  it,  appeared  a  high  wagon-load  of  house- 
hold goods,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Or  rather  we  should 
say  the  horse  was  forced  along  by  the  load.  He  was 
holding  back  with  all  his  might,  and  the  driver,  on 
foot,  walking,  or  half  running  by  his  side,  was  hold- 
ing back  too,  with  all  his  might,  his  braced  feet  plow- 
ing the  roadbed,  and  the  tight  reins  slipping  through 
his  agitated  hands. 

But  the  road  was  steep  at  that  point.  On  one  side 
was  a  gully;  into  that  gully,  in  spite  of  man  and 
horse,  the  off  fore-wheel  was  going,  and  the  great 
load  was  rocking  and  plunging  and  rushing  on,  like  a 
storm-driven  ship  at  sea. 

On  a  sofa  lashed  across  the  front  of  the  load,  a 
terrified  woman  and  a  young  girl  sat  and  clung,  with 
their  arms  over  the  back,  holding  on  by  whatever 
objects  they  could  reach,  —  chairs  or  tables,  which 
threatened  to  tumble  forward  upon  them  at  any  mo- 
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rnent,  while  they  themselves  were  in  imminent  peril 
of  being,  hurled  beneath  the  wheels  by  the  steep  pitch 
and  the  jolts. 

Their  first  frightened  screams  were  hushed  by  the 
time  they  came  in  sight  of  Chauncey.  But  a  small 
boy,  on  the  very  top  of  the  load,  was  yelling  vocifer- 
ously, "Stop  him,  pa!  hold  on,  pa!  why  don't  ye 
hold  on?" 

"Pa"  was  in  the  meanwhile  shouting,  "Whoa! 
whoa ! "  with  what  little  breath  he  had.  Suddenly 
his  foot  tripped  on  a  rolling  stone.  He  went  down 
upon  one  knee ;  the  reins  escaped  as  he  was  thrown 
forward  upon  his  hands,  and  over  toppled  the  enor- 
mous load,  falling  with  a  prolonged,  tremendous 
crash. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    OVERTURNED    LOAD. 

TUST  as  the  horse,  with  freed  reins,  but  with  his 
J  hinder  feet  in  the  gully,  into  which  he  had  been 
borne  by  the  wagon,  was  trying  to  free  himself  with 
frantic  leaps,  Chauncey  ran  up  and  caught  him  by  the 
bridle. 

"That's  right,  kind  stranger!"  cried  the  driver, 
scrambling  on  all  fours  to  recover  his  hold  of  the 
reins.  "  Restrain  him,  for  mercy's  sake  !  " 

He  was  a  fleshy  man,  heavy  in  the  girth,  and  as 
he  struggled  to  raise  himself  on  his  hands,  which 
were  small  and  white,  and  lifted  his  astonished  face, 
with  his  respectable  black  hat  forced  back  on  his 
head,  he  wac  so  comical  an  object  that  under  different 
circumstances  Chauncey  would  have  had  to  laugh. 

"  I  trust  none  of  you  are  much  hurt ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, soothing  and  quieting  the  horse. 

The  sofa  on  which  the  woman  and  the  girl  rode 
had  served  to  protect  them  when  the  load  over- 
turned. It  prevented  the  heavier  articles  behind 
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from  being  thrown  upon  them  ;  and  while  one  end  of 
it  struck  the  ground,  the  girl  had  alighted  on  her 
feet  and  caught  her  falling  companion. 

The  boy,  meanwhile,  as  the  load  went  over,  had 
sprung  clear  of  it  into  a  clump  of  bushes,  which 
broke  his  fall  but  held  him  fast.  With  head  and 
hands  just  appearing  above  the  green  billows,  so  to 
speak,  he  gesticulated  and  shrieked,  "  It's  upset ! 
Pa  !  pa  !  it's  upset !  "  As  if  "  pa  "  or  anybody  else 
stood  in  need  of  that  piece  of  information. 

"  It's  a  marvel  any  of  us  have  escaped  with  our 
lives  !  "  said  the  man. 

He  had  got  upon  his  feet ;  he  was  trembling  in 
voice  and  limb,  and  the  sweat  of  violent  exertion 
trickled  down  his  pale  face.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
threadbare  suit  of  black,  very  shiny  in  places,  and 
with  a  bad  rent  in  the  left  knee,  caused  by  his  fall. 

"  Gertie ! "  he  called  in  agitated  tones,  "  how's 
your  mother  ? "  He  could  look  over  and  see  the 
girl  extricating  the  woman  from  the  wreck,  on  the 
other  side. 

"Jarred  and  bruised;  but  I  think  no  bones  are 
broken,"  Gertie  replied. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  providence  ! "  the  man  ex- 
claimed. 

"  And  me !  why  don't  you  ask  about  me  ? "  cried 
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the  boy,  showing  his  scratched  face  as  he  crawled 
out  of  the  bushes. 

"  Anybody  would  know  you  were  not  hurt  much, 
by  the  noise  you  made,"  said  the  girl,  excitedly. 
"  Didn't  you  suppose  we  knew  the  load  had  upset, 
without  your  screaming  it  into  our  ears  ?  Oh,  what 
an  accident ! " 

The  woman,  faint  and  speechless,  sat  down  on  the 
roadside ;  while  Gertie  stood  and  looked  at  the 
chaos  of  bureaus,  beds,  barrels,  boxes,  and  pots  and 
kettles,  all  gone  down  together  in  a  crushed  and 
tumbled  heap. 

"  It  might  have  been  much  worse,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  if  any  of  us  had  been  killed ;  or  if  the  horse  had 
got  away  and  run  with  a  part  of  the  wagon  at  his 
heels,  as  he  surely  would  but  for  your  timely  aid, 
kind  friend  !  Now,  if  you  will  help  me  get  him  out 
of  the  shafts,  I  can  turn  my  attention  to  my 
suffering  wife  and  our  ruined  fortunes." 

"  Are  you  far  from  home  ? "  Chauncey  inquired,  as 
he  assisted  to  unhook  the  strained  traces  and  rescue 
the  horse  from  his  entanglement. 

"We  are  between  two  homes,"  replied  the  man; 
"the  home  we  have  abandoned,  and  the  home  we 
are  going  to  occupy.  We  have  come  from  the 
adjoining  town,  and  we  are  moving  over  into  the 
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Mount  Dustan  district,  if  I  can  ever  get  there  with 
my  family  and  broken  furniture." 

"The  only  way  is  to  free  the  wagon,  right  it, 
and  then  put  a  part  of  the  things  on  again  in 
as  good  shape  as  we  can,"  said  Chauncey,  encour- 
agingly. "  It  will  be  best,  I  think,  to  make  two 
loads." 

"  That's  what  I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first 
place.  But  it's  a  borrowed  wagon,"  said  the  man ; 
"  I  could  have  it  to-day  only ;  and  I  found  I  could 
get  the  goods  all  on.  It's  a  mercy  it  isn't  broken, 
and  that  we  are  so  near  our  journey's  end." 

"  You  have  friends  in  Mount  Dustan  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  taught  school  there  last  winter.'* 

"  Taught  school  in  Mount  Dustan  ? "  said  the 
startled  Chauncey. 

"  Yes.  And  as  I  am  to  have  the  school  again  this 
coming  season,  I  thought  I  would  move  my  family 
over." 

So  saying,  the  schoolmaster  took  off  his  hat  with 
one  hand,  and,  making  a  swab  of  his  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief with  the  other,  wiped  the  large  beads  of 
sweat  from  his  bald  head.  At  the  same  time  the 
pale  perspiring  features  relaxed  with  something  like 
a  smile. 

Chauncey   remembered    Lester    Corson's    remark 
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about  "  bald-pated  old  Gerrish,"  and  stood  regarding 
him  with  remorse  and  commiseration. 

"Are  you  acquainted  in  Mount  Dustan  ? "  Mr. 
Gerrish  inquired. 

"No,  —  that  is,  very  little,"  faltered  Chauncey, 
who  hadn't  the  heart  to  confess  what  errand  had 
taken  him  over  into  the  district,  or  warn  the  poor 
man  of  his  precarious  hold  upon  the  school. 

He  couldn't  help  feeling,  somehow,  guilty  of  a 
wrong  towards  him,  to  atone  for  which,  and  actuated 
by  prpfound  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  he  zealously  set 
to  work  to  help  him  out  of  his  present  trouble. 

All  this  time  the  boy  kept  walking  around  the 
wagon,  exclaiming, — 

"Did  ever  anybody  see  such  a  big  smash-up! 
That  bureau's  busted  ;  did  ye  know  it  ?  I  don't  see 
what  you  wanted  to  drive  so  fast  for  and  run  off  into 
the  gully !  Say,  pa,  what  made  ye  ?  Just  look  at 
that  broken  crockery  tumbled  out  of  the  barrel. 
And  what's  the  use  of  bringing  looking-glasses  so 
far  just  to  smash  'em  here,  I'd  like  to  know !  Might 
have  done  that  at  home  !  " 

"  Stop  your  nonsense,  Veet,  and  take  hold  and 
help !  "  cried  Gertie,  sharply,  she  herself  setting  him 
an  example  by  picking  up  scattered  articles,  which, 
however,  she  hardly  knew  what  else  to  do  with,  after 
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she  had  taken  them  from  one  place,  except  to  lay 
them  down  in  another. 

The  ruins  were  an  astounding  spectacle,  before 
which  even  her  father  stood  helplessly  bewildered, 
until  Chauncey,  with  his  coat  off,  showed  what  was 
to  be  done,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  do  it. 

Seeing  him  untie,  or  cut,  the  disordered  lashings 
of  the  load,  and  haul  away  the  heavy  articles  that 
still  rested  against  the  overturned  rick,  —  for  it  was 
a  light  hay-wagon,  —  Mr.  Gerrish  took  hold  and 
helped ;  and  the  wreck  was  soon  cleared. 

The  rick  was  broken  a  little  ;  but  the  vehicle  did 
not  seem  to  be  injured  otherwise.  It  was  got  out  of 
the  gully,  and  righted,  and  about  half  the  furniture 
loaded  up  again  ;  the  rest  being  set  in  order  on  the 
roadside,  to  await  a  second  trip. 

"  It  is  turning  out  much  better  than  I  feared, 
many  thanks  to  you ! "  said  the  grateful  school- 
master. "Now,  mother,"  turning  to  his  wife,  "will 
you  trust  yourself  to  ride  again  after  my  driving  ? " 

Faint  as  she  was  from  her  shock,  and  lame  from 
her  bruises,  she  preferred  to  walk  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  She  thanked  Chauncey  with  tremulous  earnest- 
ness for  his  kind  aid,  and  set  off,  leaning  on  her 
daughter's  arm. 

Neither  did  the  boy  seem  very  anxious  to  ride. 
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"You  don't  catch  me  up  there  again  till  my  wings 
grow,  if  'tis  only  half  a  load ! "  he  said,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  scratched  features. 

The  horse  had  been  backed  into  the  shafts ;  and 
now,  standing  by  his  side,  holding  the  reins  with  one 
hand,  Mr.  Gerrish  shook  Chauncey's  hand  cordially 
with  the  other. 

"  When  you  are  at  Mount  Dustan  again,  give  me  a 
call,"  he  said.  "  You'll  probably  find  me  in  the 
schoolroom  during  the  day ;  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  welcome  you  there,  or  at  our  humble  home." 

And,  greatly  cheered  by  the  young  man's  help  and 
sympathy,  he  drove  on  with  his  little  family  and 
broken  load. 

The  sunshine,  slanted  through  the  trees,  fell  upon 
the  slowly  moving  wagon,  the  timid  driver  beside  it, 
holding  tight  the  reins,  and  bracing  his  corpulent 
frame,  the  boy  swinging  behind,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  farther  down  the  road. 

Chauncey  put  on  his  coat,  wiped  his  dusty  specta- 
cles, and,  standing  by  the  heap  of  goods  on  the  road- 
side, watched  the  pitiful  procession. 

"I  wonder  if  the  Corsons  know  he  is  actually 
moving  over  in  expectation  of  the  school  ! "  he  said 
to  himself.  "I'll  write  to  Mr.  Corson  about  it,  and 
withdraw  my  application." 
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But  when,  reaching  home,  he  related  his  adven- 
tures and  declared  his  intention,  John  Wales 
wouldn't  hear  of  so  foolish  an  act. 

"  You  are  no  way  responsible  for  their  treatment 
of  Gerrish,"  said  John.  "  They  have  their  own  rea- 
sons for  getting  rid  of  him ;  and  they'll  put  some 
other  man  in  his  place,  most  likely,  if  not  you.  If 
they've  got  themselves  and  him  into  a  scrape  by 
their  half-promises,  you  just  lie  low,  and  keep  dark, 
and  let  'em  fight  it  out,  as  the  old  hunter  said. 
That's  my  advice  to  you ;  and  Sophia  will  tell  you 
it's  practical." 

"  Why,  yes,  Chauncey,"  said  his  sister  ;  "  I  don't 
see  as  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  misunder- 
standing ;  though  I  can't  blame  you  for  pitying  the 
poor  man.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  gave  him  the 
school,  after  all,  now  he  has  moved  over  there." 

"  I  hope  they  will !  "  exclaimed  Chauncey. 

He  did  not  write  his  letter  ;  but  two  or  three  days 
later  he  received  one  from  Mr.  Corson,  notifying  him 
that,  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  committee,  he  had  been 
elected  teacher  of  the  Mount  Dustan  School. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NEW    SCHOOL. 

FT  was  fine  Indian  summer  weather  when  Chauncey 
*  entered  upon  his  new  occupation. 

Lester  Corson  opened  the  schoolhouse,  that  first 
Monday  morning,  built  a  wood  fire  in  the  oblong  iron 
box  of  a  stove,  and  had  everything  in  readiness  to 
give  him  a  cheery  welcome.  He  bragged  a  good  deal 
about  him  to  the  other  boys  who  came  early,  and 
seemed  almost  to  take  possession  of  him  after  his 
arrival. 

"  You'd  think  Lep  owned  the  new  master,"  was 
the  sarcastic  comment  of  Sam  Coles. 

The  schoolhouse  fronted  a  pleasant  country  road, 
which  forked  a  few  rods  below,  one  branch  of  it  keep- 
ing on  down  the  valley,  while  the  other  made  a  grace- 
ful turn,  and  climbed  towards  the  hazy  eastern 
uplands,  which  looked  soft  and  dreamy  in  the  light 
of  those  blue  November  days. 

"  I  should  think  it  was  the  boys  themselves  who 
chose  the  site  for  the  schoolhouse,"  said  Chauncey. 
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"just  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  offers  such  fine  facili- 
ties for  coasting." 

"They  take  advantage  of  it,  anyway,"  replied 
Lester.  "You'll  find  that  out  whe"n  snow  comes." 

The  rear  windows  commanded  a  romantic  view  of 
the  river,  where  it  dashed  over  its  rocky  bed  below 
the  mills.  Its  pleasant  murmurs  could  be  heard  even 
when  the  sashes  were  closed. 

Beyond  the  high,  rocky  banks  of  the  stream  rose 
old  Mount  Dustan  itself,  a  lofty,  rugged  mass  of 
forest-covered  crags,  which  took  on  wondrous  hues 
with  the  faint  morning  sunshine  slanting  athwart  its 
plumed  precipices  and  gulfs  of  mist. 

"  What  a  delight  it  will  be  to  have  these  windows 
to  look  from  !  "  thought  the  young  schoolmaster. 

Lester  was  the  oldest  boy  present  during  the  first 
few  days,  though  there  were  older  girls,  and  older 
boys  came  in  later.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  school,  and  his  friendly  influence  made  the 
way  smooth  for  the  new  teacher. 

His  sister  Eunice  was  there  also,  bright,  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic.  And  Chauncey  recognized,  with 
some  misgivings,  two  other  acquaintances.  These 
were  Gertie  Gerrish  and  her  younger  brother  Serve- 
tus,  commonly  called  "Veet," — children  of  the  old 
schoolmaster, — whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at 
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the  time  of  the  accident  to  their  load  of  furniture, 
when  they  were  moving  into  the  district. 

The  girl  looked  sad  ;  and,  as  she  gave  no  sign  of 
recognizing  Chauncey  at  first,  he  took  early  occasion 
to  speak  to  her  out  of  school  hours. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  knew  you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  I  didn't  know  beforehand  that  you  were  to  keep 
the  school  ;  that  is,  I  didn't  know  it  was  you  who 
helped  us  that  day,"  she  added,  in  blushing  confusion. 

He  inquired  about  her  parents. 

"  Mother  hasn't  been  at  all  well  since  the  accident, 
and  father  —  "  she  hesitated,  and  then  went  on,  "  he 
hasn't  seemed  quite  like  himself." 

Chauncey  wondered  if  the  accident  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  change  in  the  old  schoolmaster  as 
something  else  he  could  think  of ;  but  he  dared  not 
hint  so  painful  a  suspicion. 

"The  family  seem  to  have  settled  here,"  he  re- 
marked afterwards  to  Lester,  who  had  overheard  this 
conversation.  , 

"  Yes,  settled  like  a  spent  balloon.  Between  you 
and  me,"  Lester  added,  confidentially,  standing  by 
the  master's  desk,  "Gerrish  is  an  old  fool.  Nobody 
else  would  have  moved  his  family  over  here,  as  he  did, 
without  first  being  sure  of  his  situation." 

"  He  thought  he  was  sure,"  suggested  Chauncey 
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"That's  because  he's  such  a  solemn  old  punkin- 
head,"  Lester  retorted,  scornfully. 

Chauncey  felt  that  he  ought  to  rebuke  such  epi- 
thets applied  to  a  former  teacher.  But  it  wasn't  easy 
to  do  that  to  a  lad  who  stood  a  head  taller  than  he 
did,  and  was  so  handsome  and  obliging.  Before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  speak,  Lester  went  on,  — 

"  Some  people  blame  my  father  ;  but  that's  simply 
silly." 

He  said  this  with  a  haughty,  resentful  air,  which 
caused  Chauncey  to  reflect  that  it  might  be  the  cen- 
sure of  the  father  that  had  embittered  the  son  against 
Gerrish. 

"  If  he  was  to  blame  for  anything,"  Lester  went 
on,  "it  was  for  standing  by  him  so  long.  He's  just 
as  much  his  friend  now  as  he  ever  was ;  but  he 
thought  that  a  change  would  be  good  for  the  school. 
Everybody  can  see  now  that  he  was  right." 

He  would  not  have  been  a  son  of  his  mother  if  he 
hadn't  been  capable  of  a  little  politic  flattery.  But 
the  implied  compliment  was  justified  by  the  begin- 
ning Chauncey  had  made,  though  he  had  been  only 
three  days  in  the  school ;  and  he  was  not  displeased 
by  it. 

He  started  to  say  that  he  hoped  everybody  would 
continue  of  that  opinion,  but  checked  himself,  un- 
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willing  to  seem  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  his  prede- 
cessor. 

"  How  did  he  fail  to  give  satisfaction?"  he  inquired, 
thinking  it  might  be  useful  for  him  to  know  what 
rocks  and  shoals  had  stranded  that  "  forlorn  and  ship- 
wrecked brother." 

"  He  failed  every  way,"  exclaimed  Lester.  "  He 
failed  as  a  teacher,  and  he  failed  in  governing  the 
school." 

"  It  seems  as  if  he  had  bone  and  muscle  enough 
for  that,"  said  Chauncey,  thinking,  with  a  smile,  of 
the  methods  of  school  government  that  had  prevailed 
there  before  him. 

"  Bone  and  muscle  !  "  sneered  Lester.  "  The  very 
thing  he  lacked  was  backbone,  and  what  you  think  is 
his  muscle  is  mostly  fat.  When  it  comes  to  actual 
sinew,  I  believe  you  have  got  more  than  he  has." 

Another  adroit  compliment,  which  did  not  strike 
Chauncey  as  so  very  absurd,  slight  as  he  was  com- 
pared with  the  portly  Gerrish,  who,  he  remembered, 
showed  amazing  little  strength,  for  a  man  of  his  size, 
when  they  were  struggling  together  with  the  over- 
turned load. 

"  His  bigness  imposed  on  us  boys,  though  I  could 
see  through  him,"  said  Lester,  with  a  boastful  toss  of 
his  head.  "  The  trouble  was,  he  was  afraid  to  take 
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any  responsibility ;  he  was  forever  appealing  to  the 
committee.  That  meant  my  father  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
my  father  got  tired  of  it." 

Chauncey  reflected,  "  They  won't  see  me  appealing 
very  often  to  the  committee,"  never  guessing  that 
what  Mr.  Corson  had  got  so  "  tired  of "  was  some- 
thing Mrs.  Corson  rather  liked.  With  her  strong 
will  and  love  of  authority,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  her 
to  stand  behind  and  strike,  so  to  speak,  with  her  hus- 
band's arm. 

It  was  a  common  ungraded  school,  with  quite  too 
many  classes,  old  and  young ;  but  the  new  master 
soon  had  these  organized  and  running  with  the  least 
possible  friction. 

There  was  at  first  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  to  make  fun  of  his  slight  figure,  large  head,  and 
spectacles ;  and  Lester  reported  to  him  some  amus- 
ing talk  about  the  little  master's  getting  "  licked  out 
of  his  boots"  before  winter  was  over. 

He  was  not  the  least  disturbed  by  this ;  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  how  quickly  his  quiet  attention  to 
business,  and  his  energetic  but  kind  manners,  caused 
his  peculiarities  to  be  forgotten. 

He  made  his  own  fires  from  choice,  it  being  his 
habit  to  arrive  early  at  the  schoolhouse,  rake  out  the 
covered  brands  of  the  day  before,  if  any  still  smoul- 
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dered  in  the  ashes,  and  toss  in  four  or  five  long 
sticks  of  dry  wood  from  the  entry  the  first  thing; 
then,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  flame  roaring  like  a  wild 
beast  within  its  iron  cage,  he  would  sit  down  with 
his  overcoat  on  and  his  feet  on  the  hearth,  and  spend 
a  delightful  hour  over  his  own  studies  before  his  pu- 
pils began  to  arrive.  In  this  way,  and  with  the  work 
he  did  in  the  evening  at  his  boarding-place,  he  got 
on  almost  as  fast  with  his  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics  as  the  class  he  had  left  at  the  Academy. 

These  were  happy  days  for  the  young  master. 
Sometimes  he  joined  the  boys  in  their  noonday 
sports,  and,  standing  behind  the  base-ball  bat,  proved 
himself  the  most  skilful  catcher  of  all. 

Familiarity  did  not,  in  his  case,  breed  contempt. 
On  the  contrary,  by  work  and  example,  he  taught 
the  others  how  much  better  it  was  to  lose  a  game  in 
a  just  and  generous  spirit,  than  to  win  it  by  unfair 
means. 

"Remember,"  he  would  say,  "there  is  always 
something  besides  the  game  to  be  won  or  lost." 

The  dullest  of  them  knew  that  he  meant  a  noble 
character,  which  is,  after  all,  the  one  prize  of  high 
and  lasting  value  in  the  great  game  of  life.  Ah,  if 
we  could  always  remember  that ! 

His    popularity   continued,    and    even    increased, 
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when,  at  the  closing  up  of  the  farmers'  autumn 
work,  the  largest  boys  came  into  school.  There 
were  eight  or  ten  of  these,  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  old,  some  of  whom  had  considered  their  com- 
mon-school education  finished,  until  convinced  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  them  still  to  learn  something 
under  the  new  teacher. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    FORBIDDEN    COAST. 

YEARLY  in  December  the  first  snow  came,  and 
*^  then  Chauncey  would  have  discovered,  if  he 
hadn't  already  guessed,  what  the  hill  road  was  for. 
Coasting  became  the  rage,  and  he  himself  joined  in 
it  a  few  times.  But  finding  that  it  threatened  to 
draw  off  the  boys'  attention  too  much  from  their 
studies,  he  concluded  that  it  didn't  need  encourage- 
ment from  him. 

Besides,  the  recklessness  of  a  few  of  the  older  ones 
made  it  dangerous. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  I  think  the  street  is 
the  best  and  safest  place  for  your  sleds.  But  I  see 
that  a  few  of  you,  instead  of  keeping  the  course, 
steer  straight  for  the  schoolhouse  door.  This  not 
only  makes  a  slippery  and  unsafe  path,  but  there  is 
great  danger  of  some  of  the  younger  children  getting 
run  over.  I  trust  you  will  all  see  the  necessity  of 
keeping  quite  clear  of  the  schoolhouse  in  future." 

These  remarks  were  well  received,  for  all  must 
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have  seen  the  justice  of  them.  But  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  sport,  at  the  next  nooning,  first  one  boy, 
then  another,  then  half  a  dozen  in  succession,  sent 
their  sleds  over  the  forbidden  course. 

For  it  was  really  considered  forbidden,  although 
Chauncey  had  used  the  tone  of  counsel  and  remon- 
strance, instead  of  command.  No  disrespect  toward 
him  was  intended,  the  thing  being  done  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  the  offenders  looked  crestfallen  enough 
when,  returning  from  dinner,  he  caught  them  in  the 
very  act  of  disobedience. 

There  were  young  children  outside  waiting  at  the 
time,  not  venturing  to  enter  for  fear  of  the  sleds. 
After  the  descent  of  the  hill,  there  was  a  pitch  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  just  over  the  crossing,  then  a  quick 
rise  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  the  excitement  con- 
sisted in  coming  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  each  coaster 
springing  off  and  hauling  his  sled  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore the  next  one  was  on  his  heels. 

To  avoid  bumping  against  the  doorstep,  the  leaders 
had  packed  snow  before  it,  and  also  covered  it  with 
snow,  so  that  they  could  run  up  even  to  the  low 
threshold,  where  the  sleds  struck  and  reared  with  ex- 
hilarating force. 

Chauncey  stopped  ;  indeed,  he  had  to  stop  for  such 
sleds  as  had  not  been  turned  off  the  prohibited  track 
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when  his  approach  was  discovered.  He  looked  grave- 
ly at  the  culprits,  among  whom  he  was  surprised  to 
see  his  favorite  pupil,  Lester  Corson. 

"  It's  fun !  "  said  Lester,  answering  the  master's 
look  with  a  reckless  laugh. 

It  was  a  forced  laugh  ;  for,  fun  though  it  was,  there 
was  no  fun  in  being  caught  at  it.  But  Lester  was 
by  nature  proud  and  wilful,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
he  could  presume  to  any  extent  upon  the  master's 
friendship  for  him. 

"I  didn't  expect  this  oi  you,  Lester!"  said  Chaun- 
cey,  severely,  as  he  passed  into  the  house. 

He  could  not  well  have  said  less.  But  Lester  was 
like  a  spoiled  child  ;  he  had  seemed  to  think  that 
any  sort  of  conduct  would  be  overlooked  in  him,  and 
he  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  rebuke. 

When  the  school  was  in,  and  quiet  restored, 
Chauncey  rapped  on  his  desk,  and  said,  — 

"  It  isn't  a  very  pleasant  thing  I  have  to  speak  of. 
I  had  hoped  that  a  word  of  warning  and  advice  from 
me  would  be  sufficient  for  every  one  in  this  school. 
I  don't  mean  to  be  unreasonable  in  what  I  require  of 
you,  for  I  assure  you  that  it  is  only  for  the  good  of 
the  school  that  I  require  anything." 

He  paused  and  looked  around  on  his  pupils,  the 
girls  arrayed  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other,  and 
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the  smaller  children  in  front.  Nearly  every  face 
showed  sympathy  and  approval,  though  two  or  three 
were  downcast  and  dogged. 

He  went  on,  standing  before  the  blackboard,  so 
resolute,  so  erect,  that  nobody  thought  of  his  youth, 
nor  whether  he  was  six  feet  tall,  or  barely  five.  His 
voice  was  resonant  with  nervous  force,  though 
slightly  tremulous,  and  in  the  eyes  behind  the  specta- 
cles there  was  an  earnest  fire. 

"  I  mean  that  reason,  and  good-will,  and  a  desire 
for  self-improvement,  shall  govern  all  our  actions 
here,  mine  as  well  as  yours.  I  don't  want  to  be  the 
master.  Let  right  be  the  master.  And  whatever  we 
decide  to  be  right,  let  us  all  yield  to,  teacher  and 
pupils  alike.  Shall  this  be  our  rule?  I  wish  that 
all  who  think  so  would  hold  up  their  hands." 

Many  hands  went  up  with  cheerful  alacrity,  a  few 
more  slowly,  and  two  or  three  with  some  reluctance. 
The  reluctant  ones  were  Jason  Cobhouse,  Noah 
Beanfield,  and  Sylvanus  Chubb.  These  were  among 
the  coasters  on  forbidden  ground. 

One  hand  did  not  go  up  at  all,  and  that  was  Lester 
Corson's.  He  sat  nursing  his  sense  of  injury,  and 
did  not  move. 

"What,  Lester!"  said  Chauncey.  "  Don't  you 
think  right  ought  to  rule  ? " 
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"  I  suppose  everybody  thinks  that,"  was  the  cold 
response. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  raise  your  hand  with  the 
rest?" 

"  I  didn't  care  to  raise  my  hand,"  said  Lester,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Chauncey,  trying  to  appear  as  if 
he  didn't  mind  his  young  friend's  ill-humor,  "  we  are 
glad  to  have  your  assent  in  one  way,  if  not  in  an- 
other. Now,  friends,  —  young  men  and  young 
women,  —  I  want  you  to  feel  that  your  teacher 
believes  in  the  rule  of  right,  and  means  to  abide  by 
it,  with  the  rest  of  you.  I  don't  want  to  govern  ;  I 
want  that  to  govern.  That  isn't  very  tyrannical, 
is  it?" 

The  sympathetic  laughter  of  the  school  would 
have  re-assured  him,  if  he  had  had  any  doubts.  One 
face  he  watched  carefully,  —  that  of  Lester's  sister 
Eunice.  She  had  been  looking  across  at  her  brother 
with  prettily  knitted  brows,  observing  his  conduct 
with  evident  displeasure ;  but  now  she  turned  her 
bright  hazel  eyes  on  the  master  with  a  beaming 
expression,  and  said,  in  a  low  but  decided  tone,  — 

"No,  sir.     It  is  perfectly  right  and  just." 

Such  a  look  and  such  words  from  the  sister  of 
the  boy  who  was  misbehaving  himself  so  strangely, 
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touched  Chauncey.  Moisture  sprang  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  might  have  been  seen  to  struggle  with  something 
that  swelled  in  his  breast  and  throat  before  he  could 
proceed. 

"  I  believed  it  was  the  right  which  spoke,  and  no 
arbitrary  will  of  my  own,  when  I  explained  to  you 
why  the  way  to  the  schoolhouse  should  not  be  used 
as  a  part  of  your  coast.  I  thought  I  spoke  plainly 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  I  was  astonished,  on 
coming  to  the  door  just  now,  to  find  four  or  five  sleds 
shooting  in  before  me,  in  what  seemed  open  defiance 
of  my  —  I  won't  say  orders,  for  I  didn't  think  it 
necessary  to  give  any  absolute  orders.  I  don't  wish 
to  say  anything  more  about  that  affair ;  we  will  let  it 
pass." 

He  paused  amid  profound  silence,  took  a  step  for- 
ward, drew  a  nervous  breath,  and  resumed. 

".But  let  it  be  understood  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  to  happen  again.  Although  I  don't  want  to  gov- 
ern, government  must  be  had.  The  rule  of  right  is  to 
be  enforced,  when  necessary,  and  I  am  here  to  see 
it  enforced.  The  class  in  algebra  will  now  recite." 

Lester  was  at  the  head  of  that  class.  He  had 
never  before  that  winter  taken  much  interest  in  any 
studies ;  but  Chauncey  had  inspired  him  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  learning. 
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"  What's  the  use  of  algebray  ? "  Jason  Cobhouse 
had  asked,  when  the  new  teacher  proposed  that  study 
to  his  more  advanced  pupils. 

It  was  perhaps  of  no  use  whatever  to  dull  fellows 
like  him.  But  Lester  owed  to  it  a  sudden  and  de- 
lightful awakening  of  the  intellectual  powers,  which 
is  always  the  highest  use  a  study  can  have.  The 
glow  it  kindled  in  his  faculties  cast  a  backward  light 
upon  those  other  studies  which  he  had  gone  over 
without  much  care  or  understanding,  and  brought 
out  bright  meanings  in  them  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  It  was  as  if  the  rays  of  a  lantern  had 
been  thrown  upon  paths  where  he  had  been  walking 
in  the  dark. 

Some  branch  of  mathematics  will  do  this  for  a  cer- 
tain order  of  minds.  For  others,  literature,  geology, 
natural  philosophy,  or  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage will  have  the  same  high  value,  transcending  all 
vulgar  "use." 

Lester  was  still  morose  when  he  took  his  place 
with  his  class.  Chauncey  appeared  still  not  to 
observe  his  lowering  looks,  and  presently  gave  him  a 
difficult  process  to  demonstrate  on  the  board.  Diffi- 
cult, that  is,  for  any  member  of  the  class  except 
Lester. 

With  proud  determination  he  set  to  work.     The 
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diversion  of  his  mind  was  opportune ;  the  cloud 
cleared  from  his  brow  ;  he  forget  his  fancied  griev- 
ance in  the  joy  of  intellectual  activity.  He  was 
conscious  of  success;  and  when  Chauncey  said, 
"  Well  done !  I  don't  think  anybody  can  find  much 
fault  with  that ! "  he  walked  with  a  smile  to  his 
seat. 

Although  the  cloud  settled  upon  him  again  when 
he  had  time  to  think  of  his  imagined  wrongs,  it  was 
not  very  dense ;  and  the  trouble  about  the  coasting 
seemed  to  have  passed. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  came  up 
again. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   SERIOUS    CASE. 

abuse  had  begun,  it  appeared,  the  winter 
before,  and  been  tolerated  by  Gerrish  until  it 
got  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  and  he  was  thankful  for 
the  January  thaw,  which  came  to  his  relief  and  put 
an  end  to  the  coasting.  Such  an  evil  was  not  to  be 
reformed  in  a  day. 

Chauncey  had  with  his  own  hands  sprinkled  ashes 
on  the  slippery  approach  to  the  schoolhouse,  not  to 
stop  the  sleds,  which  he  could  hardly  believe  would 
return  there  again,  but  to  render  the  footing  less  un- 
safe. 

Great,  then,  was  his  surprise  and  indignation  on 
returning  to  the  schoolhouse  one  afternoon,  to  find 
fresh  snow  scattered  over  the  ashes,  and  the  marks 
of  runners  on  it.  Nobody  was  coasting  there  then, 
of  course,  but  several  boys,  after  coming  down  the 
hill  and  sweeping  around  the  curve  in  the  open 
street,  were  drawing  back  their  sleds  in  sedate  and 
innocent  fashion. 
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"  Who  put  this  snow  here  ?  Whose  sled-tracks 
are  these  ?  "  the  master  demanded,  sharply. 

One  answered,  "  I  didn't,  and  I  didn't  see  anybody 
do  it."  That  was  Noah  Beanfield.  The  rest  said 
nothing.  Chauncey  was  glad  that  Lester  Corson  was 
not  among  them. 

"  Does  anybody  know  who  did  it  ? "  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  some  smaller  boys  standing  near. 

"I  do!"  piped  a  shrill  voice,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  and  Veet  Gerrish  stepped  forward  with  some 
such  look  (minus  the  scratches)  as  his  excited  fea- 
tures wore  when  he  told  his  father  the  load  of  furni- 
ture had  upset. 

I  am  afraid  Chauncey  was  not  very  thankful  for 
this  volunteer  witness.  But  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
cowardly  in  him  not  to  investigate  so  glaring  an 
offence. 

"  Who  was  it  put  the  snow  here,  Servetus  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Jase  Cobhouse,"  Veet  replied,  with  a  frightened 
smile. 

"And  are  these  his  sled-tracks?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  coast  right  up  to  the  door, 
and  he  told  us  all  not  to  tell." 

"  Did  you  see  anybody  else  do  it  ?" 

"No,  sir;   and  Jase  did  it  only  twice.     Then  he 
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began  to  trample  over  the  tracks.  But  the  boys 
laughed  at  him,  and  said  he  was  afraid  of  the  little 
master,  so  he  stopped  trampling." 

Veet  hesitated  once  or  twice  in  this  speech,  fear  of 
the  consequences  marring  his  satisfaction  in  the 
exposure  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  big 
boys.  But  the  sight  of  Jason  CobhoMse  slowly 
hauling  his  sled  up  the  hill  encouraged  him  to 
go  on. 

The  face  of  the  "little  master  "  turned  very  red  as 
he  thanked  Veet  for  his  information,  and  entered  the 
schoolhouse.  A  few  minutes  later,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  he  rang  the  hand-bell  which  called  the 
pupils  in  ;  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  door. 

"Veet  Gerrish  has  told  on  you,  Jase,"  somebody 
said  to  Cobhouse,  as  he  was  passing  in,  "and  you 
are  going  to  get  skinned  alive." 

"  I'll  skin  Veet  alive !  that's  about  all  the  skinning 
that'll  be  done,  I  guess,"  muttered  Jase. 

He  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  large  of  his  age, 
with  stooping  shoulders,  a  low  forehead,  and  a  good- 
natured,  stupid  face.  It  did  not  look  quite  so  stupid 
as  usual,  however,  nor  quite  so  good-natured,  as  his 
eye  singled  out  Veet  Gerrish  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
gave  him  a  vindictive  glance. 

"  Jason  Cobhouse,"  said  Chauncey,  after  order  had 
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been  established,  "  I  hear  that  you  put  fresh  snow  on 
the  ashes  I  spread  outside  the  door.  Is  that  so  ? " 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  harm  to  put  snow 
there,"  replied  Jason. 

"And  then  you  ran  your  sled  over  it." 

"  I  did  only  twice ;  I  didn't  think  there  was  any 
harm  in  that." 

Chauncey  regarded  him  with  piercing  eyes. 

"What!  no  harm  in  doing  what  had  been  expressly 
foi  bidden  ? " 

"  That  had  slipped  my  mind,"  said  Jason. 

He  was  evidently  disturbed  by  the  master's  au- 
thoritative manner.  All  eyes  were  upon  him  ;  and 
his  bungling  attempt  at  evasion  elicited  a  laugh  from 
the  school. 

That  laugh  nettled  young  Cobhouse,  and  an  ugly 
look  came  into  his  face. 

"  I  don't  very  well  see  how  that  could  be,"  said 
Chauncey.  "  I  should  think  what  was  said  on  the 
subject  the  other  day  would  have  stayed  on  the  slip- 
periest mind." 

"  He  had  too  much  snow  on  his  mind,"  suggested 
Lester  Corson,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  We  can  dispense  with  your  comments,  Lester," 
said  Chauncey,  checking  the  laughter  of  the  school 
with  a  stern  look.  "  We  have  a  serious  business  in 
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hand.  I  can't  submit  to  have  a  positive  rule  of  the 
school  disobeyed  in  this  manner.  Jason,  stand  out 
here  before  the  desk  !  " 

Jason  hesitated,  his  chest  beginning  to  heave,  and 
his  eyes,  after  rolling  about  in  a  troubled  way  for  a 
moment,  settling  on  the  master  with  a  dogged,  de- 
fiant look. 

Chauncey  stood,  ferule  in  hand,  waiting.  He  felt 
that  his  success  with  that  school,  his  success  as  a 
teacher,  perhaps  his  success  in  life,  depended  upon 
the  next  five  minutes. 

Up  to  this  time  Chauncey  had  punished  only  two 
or  three  of  the  most  mischievous  among  the  younger 
pupils,  and  those  very  lightly,  for  light  offences.  It 
was  his  belief  that  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
punish  at  all  if  he  had  had  sufficient  time  for  the 
management  of  each  individual.  But  moral  suasion 
is  a  long  way  around,  in  many  cases  ;  and  a  teacher 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  make,  in  a  very  literal  sense, 
a  short-cut  to  the  sensibilities. 

Of  late  some  of  the  older  boys,  without  any  mali- 
cious intent,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  override  the 
new  master's  authority.  Perhaps  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  youth  and  smallness  of  stature  rendered  him 
unduly  sensitive  to  these  encroachments.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  they  must  be  stopped.  And 
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now  a  very  serious  case  had  occurred,  which  could 
not  with  safety  be  passed  over. 

He  did  not  forget  that  Jason  Cobhouse,  like  Lester 
Corson,  was  a  son  of  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
It  would  not  do  to  show  him  any  partiality  on  that 
account ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  all  the  more 
necessary  to  subject  him  to  a  pretty  strict  discipline. 

He  revolved  rapidly  in  his  mind  what  course  he 
should  take,  and  determined  not  to  shirk  any  respon- 
sibility. 

He  did  not  think  Jason  a  very  bad  boy,  though  a 
dull  one  ;  and  he  read  him  well  enough  to  know  that 
any  rebelliousness  of  spirit  on  his  part  should  be  met 
with  courage  and  decision. 

"  Jason,"  said  he,  "you  are  too  old  a  boy  to  make 
any  difficulty  of  this  sort.  But,  as  I  said  the  other 
day,  right  is  going  to  govern  this  school ;  the  largest 
boy  the  same  as  the  smallest  ;  master  as  well  as 
pupil.  Do  I  ask  anything  of  you  that  isn't  right  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  as  you  do,"  grumbled  Jason. 

"  Then  I  ask  you  once  more  to  come  out  and 
stand  before  my  desk."  The  master  himself  stood 
behind  it. 

There  was  an  excited  movement  all  about  the 
schoolroom,  as  Jason  shuffled  from  his  seat  and 
walked  out.  Then  the  intensity  of  gaze  with  which 
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all  eyes  watched  the  little  drama  was  relieved  by  a 
pretty  general  smile  at  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation ;  Cobhouse,  large,  lubberly,  abashed,  yet 
half-defiant  -still,  standing  awkwardly  before  the  erect 
and  dignified  little  master. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  meant  to  do  anything 
very  wrong,  Jason,"  said  Chauncey ;  "and  now  all  I 
require  of  you  is  that  you  shall  make  a  proper 
apology.  Not  to  me,  but  to  the  school."  Again 
Jason  was  stung  by  a  stifled  titter  he  heard,  and  he 
looked  down  in  sullen  silence. 

"  Will  you  make  that  reparation  ? "  Then,  thinking 
so  slow  a  brain  might  be  at  a  loss  for  words,  Chaun- 
cey added,  "  Simply  say,  '  I  ask  the  school  to  excuse 
me/  That  is  all." 

Jason  chafed  and  glowered  a  moment,  then  broke 
forth  in  a  shaken,  passionate  voice,  — 

"  I  aint  going  to  ask  no  apology  of  no  school ! " 
and  took  a  belligerent  step  backwards. 

He  had  a  younger  sister  and  a  still  younger 
brother  present.  The  girl  watched  him  with  looks 
of  distress,  the  boy  with  a  sort  of  scared  incredulity. 
The  boy  had  heard  Jason  say  that  he  could  swing 
the  little  master  by  the  heels  and  snap  his  ears  off, 
and  he  was  half  wishing,  half  fearing  he  would  do  it. 

"Then,"  said  Chauncey,  "there  is  only  one  thing 
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.  to  be  clone."  He  stepped  down  from  the  platform 
behind  the  desk.  "I  hoped  I  should  not  have  to 
ferule  a  scholar  in  this  school  this  winter  ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  Jason  Cobhouse,  that  the  first  one  should  be 
you.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  reason  and  justice 
cannot  govern  here,  but  that  anything  so  brutal  as 
the  ruler  or  the  rod  has  got  to  be  resorted  to.  But 
it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  done  my  best ;  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  scholar  present  who  does  not  see  that 
I  have  done  my  best  to  get  along  without  blows,  and 
would  be  glad  to  at  this  last  moment.  You  your- 
self think  so,  Jason.  Don't  you,  now?  " 

Jason  remained  silent  and  savage-looking,  towering 
almost  head  and  shoulders  above  the  teacher.  Chaun- 
cey  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment,  studying 
him,  anxious  of  soul,  but  still  resolute  of  front. 

"Well!"  said  he,  "I  would  reason  with  you,  I 
would  even  plead  with  you,  Jason,  if  that  would  do 
any  good ;  but  it  isn't  right  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  school  in  this  way." 

He  took  another  step  forward. 

"Hold  out  your  hand!" 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A    VICTORY. 

'T"VHE  dropping  of  the  proverbial  pin  could  certainly 
-*-  have  been  heard  all  over  that  room  during  the 
next  few  seconds.  The  school  held  its  breath.  Then 
there  was  sudden  and  immense  relief,  a  movement, 
a  murmur,  even  quick,  glistening  tears,  as  Jason 
broke  forth  again,  but  now  huskily  and  humbly : — 

"I  will  apologize  to  the  school." 

There  was  laughter  again,  but  it  was  the  nervous 
expression  of  thrilled  satisfaction,  not  of  idle  amuse- 
ment. An  instant  longer  master  and  pupil  stood 
there,  an  example  of  the  power  of  mind  over  mere 
physical  strength  ;  then  Chauncey  said,  with  tears 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  a  lowered  voice,  — 

11  That  is  all  I  ask,  Jason.  I  am  sure  the  school 
will  excuse  you,  as  I  do.  You  can  take  your  seat." 

The  pupil  shambled  back  to  his  place,  looking 
sheepish  enough. 

Up  to  that  moment  Chauncey  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  he  trembled ;  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
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.tremble  at  all  until  then.  But  when  all  was  over, 
and,  stepping  again  upon  the  platform,  he  leaned  over 
his  desk,  it  seemed  to  him  that  every  nerve  of  his 
slight  frame  was  in  a  tremor. 

Casting  his  eyes  about  the  room,  he  perceived  a 
strange  expression  on  Lester  Corson's  face,  and 
heard  him  muttering  something  which  seemed  to 
make  the  boys  near  him  laugh. 

Chauncey  and  Lester  had  got  to  be  on  pretty  good 
terms  again,  though  the  pupil  had  hardly  forgiven 
the  teacher's  rebuke  a  few  days  before.  Chauncey, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  become  convinced  that  the 
advantage  Lester  was  inclined  to  take  of  their 
intimacy  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  school,  and  he 
had  continued  a  little  cool  towards  him  on  that 
account. 

He  was  now  apprehensive  of  having  given  fresh 
offence  to  that  young  gentleman,  by  his  curt  reply  to 
that  untimely  joke  about  the  snow  on  Jason's  mind. 
He  was  also  afraid  that  he  was  himself  to  blame  for 
calling  out  that  joke,  by  too  lively  an  allusion  to  the 
slipperiness  of  the  said  mind ;  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  not  to  have  overheard  Lester's  muttering. 

But  the  boys  who  had  laughed  regarded  him  with 
amused  and  expectant  faces,  as  if  it  were  something 
he  ought  to  take  notice  of. 
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"  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  Lester  ? "  Chauncey 
felt  compelled  to  ask. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  said  Lester,  shortly. 

Thereupon  Veet  Gerrish,  who  had  made  so  much 
entertainment  by  accusing  Jason,  and  had  not  yet 
met  with  any  retribution,  felt  encouraged  to  expose 
Lester. 

"  I  know  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  He  said  he  wouldn't 
be  a  coward,  if  he  was  Jase  Cobhouse." 

"  Did  you  say  that,  Lester  ?  "  inquired  Chauncey, 
with  a  look,  not  of  anger,  but  of  sad  reproach. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Lester,  promptly. 

"  Then  let  me  caution  you  again;"  said  Chauncey, 
"  to  spare  us  uncalled-for  remarks.  And  let  me  add 
that  such  a  taunt  is  unworthy  of  yourself,  and  unjust 
to  Jason.  It  wasn't  cowardice  —  it  required  courage 
on  his  part  —  to  do  the  right  thing  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  wrong.  All  fair-minded  persons  will 
honor  him  more  than  if  he  had  persisted  in  the 
wrong,  and  made  for  himself  and  us  a  great  deal  of 
useless  trouble." 

He  then  proceeded  with  the  afternoon  lessons. 

The  resentful  Lester  now  had  another  grievance. 
But  aside  from  that  the  little  master's  heroic  treat- 
ment of  the  largest  boy  in  school  proved  salutary. 
There  was  hardly  one  present  who  did  not  sym- 
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pathize  with  him  in  the  struggle,  admire  his  resolu- 
tion, and  share  his  triumph.  Never  before  had  he 
felt  himself  so  strong  in  his  position. 

Even  the  parents  of  some  of  the  pupils  took 
occasion  to  offer  him  their  congratulations.  There 
was  one,  especially,  whose  approval  surprised 
Chauncey.  That  was  the  elder  Cobhouse,  father 
of  Jason. 

"  I  declare,  young  man  !  "  said  that  member  of  the 
school-board,  "  you  done  a  mighty  good  thing  when 
you  took  my  boy  down  a  peg,  and  brought  him  to 
his  senses.  He  deserved  a  good  thrashing ;  and  if 
you'd  gin  it  to  him,  I'd  'ave  uphild  ye  in  it,  and 
made  it  a  sorry  day  for  him  if  he'd  hit  ye  back.  I'm 
glad  it  didn't  come  to  that  ;  and  I  think  ye  done  jest 
right." 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  it  pleases  me  to  hear 
you  say  that ! "  exclaimed  Chauncey,  with  fervor. 
"It  gives  me  new  strength,  and  makes  me  think 
better  of  human  nature." 

"  I  told  my  wife  I  thought  I  oughter  tell  ye  what 
we  think,"  Mr.  Cobhouse  resumed,  wringing  the 
teacher's  hand.  "  She  agrees  with  me  ;  and  I  guess 
Jase  does  too,  though  he  don't  say  much.  Glad  if  it 
does  ye  good!  But  I  guess  you  don't  need  help 
from  outsiders.  You'll  do!" 
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And  Mr.  Cobhouse  gave  his  hand  a  hearty  parting 
shake. 

But  when,  going  home  to  his  sister's  on  Saturday, 
Chauncey  told  the  story,  prudent  John  Wales  shook 
his  head. 

"You  was  lucky,  Chat,  to  get  off  so!  'Twas  an 
awful  resk.  S'pose  he'd  hild  out,  and  you'd  under- 
took to  ferule  him,  and  he'd  tackled  ye  ?  Did  ye 
think  of  that  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  thought  of  that,"  said  Chauncey. 
"But  I  felt  I  had  the  right  on  my  side,  and  must 
maintain  it,  at  whatever  cost.  I  had  a  right  to 
ferule  him,  and  I  knew  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to 
tackle  me.  It  was  because  his  position  was  weak, 
and  mine  was  strong,  that  I  conquered." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "I  wouldn't  take  such  a  resk 
again." 

"  What !  you  wouldn't  have  me  overlook  in  a  large 
boy  what  I  should  punish  in  a  small  one  ? "  said 
Chauncey. 

"  No,  not  exactly  overlook  it,"  replied  John. 
"  But  I'd  git  around  it  somehow,  without  a  collision. 
You  come  off  upper-handed  this  time,  and  it  looks 
like  a  big  thing  for  you.  But  if  you'd  failed,  then 
where'd  you  be  ? " 

"  I  couldn't  fail,  in  one  sense,"  said  Chauncey  ;  "  I 
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couldn't  fail,  as  long  as  I  did  what  I  felt  to  be  just. 
But  if  I  had  given  way  to  my  fears,  and  let  him  off 
because  he  had  the  biggest  fists,  I  should  have  failed 
most  wretchedly,  in  my  own  eyes  if  in  no  others/' 

"It's  very  fine  to  talk,"  said  honest  John;  "but 
ye  aint  practical.  I've  always  said,  ye  know,  ye  aint 
practical." 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    MAN   WITH    THE    WHEELBARROW. 

T)ETURNING  to  his  school  the  next  Monday 
•*-V  morning,  Chauncey  noticed,  as  he  crossed  the 
bridge,  a  heavily  built,  stooping  old  man  in  the  saw- 
mill yard,  gathering  strips  of  slabs  and  boards, 
knocking  the  snow  from  them,  and  piling  them  on  a 
wheelbarrow. 

The  young  master  did  not  recognize  him  at  first, 
for  the  man  seemed  older  than  he  really  was  :  he 
wore  a  long  loose  cloak,  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  hidden  in  a  gray  muffler.  But  he  looked  up 
at  the  sound -of  footsteps  approaching,  and  Chauncey 
recognized  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gerrish. 

It  was  the  second  time  they  had  ever  met ;  the 
old  master  having  been  ill,  and  kept  himself  quite 
retired,  since  the  opening  of  the  school  under  a  new 
teacher. 

How  much  his  disappointment  in  losing  it,  and  his 
consequent  poverty,  had  to  do  with  the  change  in 
him,  it  was  hard  to  say ;  but  Chauncey  couldn't  help 
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feeling  himself  somehow  responsible  for  the  haggard 
expression  in  the  eyes  that  looked  up  at  him,  and  the 
deepened  lines  in  the  pale,  flabby  face. 

He  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  a  meeting 
which  he  foresaw  must  be  painful.  But  Mr.  Gerrish 
dropped  the  end  of  an  icy  plank  he  was  lifting, 
knocked  the  snow  from  his  gray  woollen  mittens, 
and  pulled  off  one  of  them  as  he  came  forward  with 
a  faint  smile  to  greet  him. 

Chauncey  assumed  an  air  of  being  glad  to  see  him, 
and  said  something  to  that  effect.  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  pretence.  It  was  his  good-will  which  the 
young  master  meant  to  show,  and  that  Was  certainly 
sincere. 

"  Life  is  full  of  strange  haps  and  vicissitudes," 
moralized  the  old  master,  pulling  on  his  mitten 
again,  through  sundry  holes  in  which  the  pulpy 
white  fingers  peeped.  "  Little  did  I  imagine,  the 
day  when  you  so  kindly  helped  us  with  our  over- 
turned load,  that  you  were  to  be  the  cause  —  the 
innocent  cause,  let  me  say — of  a  much  greater  mis- 
fortune. I  have  often  wondered  "  —  he  smiled  sadly 
• — "if.  you  were  aware  at  the  time  of  what  was 
impending." 

"You  will  hardly  think  me  as  innocent  as  you 
say,"  replied  Chauncey,  "when  I  confess  that  I  was 
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aware  of  it.  When  you  told  me  where  you  were 
going,  and  why  you  were  going  and  taking  your 
household  with  you,  I  knew  you  were  Mr.  Gerrish." 

"I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  it,"  said  the  old 
master,  with  a  sigh.  "  And  I  would  rather  have  con- 
tinued to  think  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
fortune in  store  for  me.  But  you  were  very  kind  to 
us,  nevertheless ;  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for 
your  kindness  that  day,  though,  while  you  seemed  to 
be  lifting  me  up,  you  were  preparing  for  me  a  deeper 

pit." 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Gerrish  ! "  Chaun- 
cey  hastened  to  say,  cut  to  the  heart  by  this  mildly 
melancholy  reproach.  "  I  knew  nothing  of  you  and 
your  relations  to  the  school  when  I  went  to  ask  for 
it.  I  wouldn't  have  wronged  you  for  the  world  ;  and 
when  I  learned  that  you  had  had  some  encour- 
agement—  " 

"  Some  encouragement ! "  repeated  the  old  master, 
as  Chauncey  paused  to  consider  how  he  could  best 
put  in  words  his  conduct  in  the  affair.  "Why,  I  had 
all  the  encouragement  any  man  could  wish.  I  had 
Mr.  Corson's  word  for  it ;  and  I  knew,  as  everybody 
knew,  that  he  was  the  committee." 

Chauncey  understood  that  too  well  to  make  any 
but  a  very  general  defence  of  Mr.  Corson. 
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"  I  am  sure  he  means  to  be  just  to  everybody;  I 
have  always  found  him  upright  and  high-minded." 

"No  doubt!  no  doubt ! "  said  Gerrish.  "He's  a 
man  I  respect  very  much.  The  trouble  isn't  with 
him.  You'll  probably  learn  the  source  of  many 
things  that  seem  strange  and  mysterious,  if  you  stay 
in  the  district  long." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  murmured  Chauncey. 

"  It's  just  as  well.  They  have  taken  you  up  now  ; 
you  are  a  prime  favorite,  and  justly  so,  I  make  no 
question.  I  only  hope  you  may  not  be  the  victim  of 
any  such  caprice  and  perfidy  as  has  proved  my  ruin." 

"  Oh,  not  your  ruin,  I  trust !  "  protested  Chauncey. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  it.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever 
recover  from  this  downfall.  I  might  have  looked  for 
a  school  elsewhere;  but  when  I  got  my  dismissal 
here,  I  found  it  was  too  late.  I  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing on  the  altar  of  Mr.  Corson's  promises." 

"  Perhaps  you  haven't  heard,"  said  Chauncey,  still 
anxious  to  defend  the  committee-man,  "that  he 
voted  for  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  board." 

"  Hugh ! "  ejaculated  Gerrish,  with  something  as 
much  like  a  scoff  as  so  guileless  a  soul  could  be 
guilty  of.  "I  see  through  all  that.  The  whole 
thing  was  cut  and  dried.  He  voted  for  me,  with  the 
full  understanding  that  the  two  other  members  were 
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to  vote  against  me.  Mr.  Cobhouse  admitted  as 
much  to  me.  You  see,  a  woman  had  had  her  spoon 
in  the  porridge." 

"You  mean  Mrs.  Corson  ? "  queried  Chauncey. 

"  I  mention  no  names,"  said  the  old  master. 
"  You've  got  eyes  of  your  own  ;  you'll  see  the  spoon 
some  day!  But  no  matter  who  is  at  fault  in  my 
case ;  the  mischief  has  been  done.  My  staff  has  been 
taken  away,  and  I  find  myself  thrown  upon  my  own 
resources,  when  I  have  absolutely  no  resources." 

"  I  can't  think  it  is  so  bad  as  that ! "  exclaimed 
Chauncey,  made  very  miserable  by  the  man's  dis- 
couragement, and  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
hand  in  the  wretched  business. 

"  Well,  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  how  bad  it  is."  But, 
full  of  his  misfortunes,  Mr.  Gerrish  went  on.  "  Yes- 
terday was  Sunday,  and  we  were  actually  out  of  fuel. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  suffered  that  pinch 
of  poverty.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  now,  but 
the  mill-owners  kindly  permit  me  to  come  here  and 
get  a  few  fragments  of  waste." 

"  I  should  think  your  boy  might  do  this  for  you," 
said  Chauncey. 

"  He  might.  Both  my  children  are  very  good. 
Gertie,  particularly,  does  nearly  all  the  housework 
before  and  after  school.  I  want  them  to  give  all  the 
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time  necessary  to  their  studies ;  and  it's  well  for  me 
to  be  employed." 

Chauncey  could  only  murmur  his  assent ;  so  filled 
with  compassion  was  he,  as  he  saw  the  poor  man 
turning  again  to  his  snow-covered  rubbish,  that  he 
would  have  felt  it  a  great  relief  if  he  could  then  and 
there  have  offered  him  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world. 

"I  might  have  taught  them  at  home  this  winter," 
the  old  master  stopped  to  say ;  "  but  I  thought  it 
better  for  them  to  be  in  school,  and  I  wished  to 
show  that  I  was  no  Achilles  sulking  in  his  tent.  I 
have  never  cherished  any  resentment  against  you, 
Mr.  Mayhew ;  not  the  least.  I  know,  from  what  I 
hear,  that  you  are  keeping  an  excellent  school.  I 
am  heartily  rejoiced  at  it  ;  and  I  should  have  done 
myself  the  pleasure  to  visit  it  before  now,  if  I  had 
been  in  better  health  and  spirits." 

With  a  r\pd,  and  a  feeble  smile,  which  showed  a 
heart  utterly  free  from  malicious  intent,  he  returned 
to  his  work.  Chauncey  would  have  been  glad  to  say 
much  more  in  his  own  vindication  ;  but  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  walked  on,  sad  and  silent,  while 
the  irregular  thump  !  thump  !  of  the  old  man  knock- 
ing his  snow-crusted  slabs  on  the  barrow-wheel,  grew 
faint  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER   XL 
LEP  CORSON'S  EXPLOIT. 

QUIET  and  pleasantness  prevailed  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  that  week.  There  was  no  better 
behaved  boy  on  the  benches  than  Jason  Cobhouse ; 
and  Lester  Corson  appeared  willing  to  make  up  his 
differences  with  the  master. 

He  was  not  without  generous  traits,  and  Chauncey 
had  become  warmly  attached  to  him,  despite  his 
haughty  and  overbearing  disposition.  He  gladly 
welcomed,  therefore,  the  renewal  of  their  pleasant 
intimacy. 

Lester  could  not,  in  his  most  unreasonable  moods, 
forget  how  much  he  owed  the  new  teacher ;  and  he 
was  manly  enough  to  feel  more  shame  for  his  per- 
verse conduct  than  he  would  confess  to  his  sister 
Eunice,  who  reproached  him  for  it. 

"  I  never  saw  you  act  so  foolishly  in  your  life  !  " 
she  exclaimed ;  "  and  that  is  saying  a  great  -deal. 
You  are  always  getting  mad  at  trifles  nobody  else 
would  mind ;  but  what  had  Mr.  Mayhew  said  or 
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done  to  you,  Lep  Corson,  that  you  didn't  richly 
deserve  ? " 

"  Nobody  likes  to  be  snubbed  that  way,  if  he  does 
deserve  it,"  grumbled  Lester. 

"  Snubbed  !  You  ought  to  have  been  drubbed  !  " 
cried  the  satiric  little  maiden.  "  I'll  say  it,  if  you  are 
my  brother.  You  meant  to  impose  upon  him,  and  I 
was  glad  he  put  you  down.  Now  don't  make  me 
ashamed  of  you  again,  will  you,  Lep ! "  she  added, 
more  coaxingly. 

He  knew  in  his  heart  that  she  was  right,  though 
he  was  too  stubborn  to  acknowledge  it.  What 
wrong,  indeed,  had  the  master  done  him  ?  He  would 
have  blushed  at  his  own  too  sensitive  and  silly  pride 
had  he  attempted  to  put  his  grievance  into  words. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  politic  selfishness  in  the 
boy,  which  caused  him  to  reflect  that  he  couldn't 
afford  to  forfeit  the  good-will  of  such  a  friend  as 
Mayhevv. 

So  the  two  gradually  came  together  again,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  they  walked  away  from  the  school- 
house  under  the  same  umbrella,  for  it  was  snowing. 

They  talked  about  things  Lester  was  most  inter- 
ested in,  and  he  became  so  frank  and  earnest  that 
Chauncey,  in  parting  from  him,  ventured  a  hint  re- 
garding the  late  trouble. 
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"  The  little  cloud  that  threatened  the  school  seems 
to  have  passed  over,  and  I  trust  you  are  as  glad  as  I 
am,  Lester,  to  see  clear  sky  again." 

"  Clear  sky  is  always  pleasantest,"  Lester  admitted, 
with  a  ray  of  the  new  sunshine  in  his  own  face,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  falling  snow. 

"  And  don't  let  anything  but  clear  sky  be  over  us 
in  future,  will  you,  Lester  ? "  said  Chauncey,  with 
persuasive  gentleness.  "  If  you  knew  how  I  have 
always  regarded  you,  how  much  I  have  relied  upon 
your  friendly  and  intelligent  support  in  the  difficulties 
of  my  position,  you  wouldn't  let  a  shadow  come  be- 
tween us  ;  you  would  never  be  anything  but  a  help  to 
me,  Lester ! " 

These  words,  and  the  thrill  of  emotion  with  which 
they  were  spoken,  brought  a  glistening  moisture  to 
the  boy's  eyes. 

"  I  ought  to  be  a  help  to  you —  after  all  you  have 
done  for  me  !  "  he  said.  "  I  guess  everything  is  all 
right  now,"  which  was  the  most  like  a  concession 
that  high-tempered  young  gentleman  was  ever  known 
to  make  in  atonement  for  a  wrong. 

And  he  walked  away  with  the  umbrella  Chauncey 
made  him  take,  for  they  parted  at  the  master's  door. 
So  completely  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse 
seemed  restored,  that  Chauncey  was  wholly  unpre- 
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pared  for  what  happened  the  very  next  day ;  and  I 
must  do  Lester  the  justice  to  state  that  he  was  him- 
self almost  equally  surprised  by  it. 

About  a  foot  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
but  the  boys  had  their  coasting  track  open  again  at 
noon,  and  the  fresh  accumulation  about  the  school- 
house  door  got  well  trampled. 

The  boys  usually  had  time  for  two  down-hill  slides 
during  their  afternoon  recess,  but  the  coasting  that 
afternoon  was  so  fine  that  four  or  five  of  them  made 
haste  to  haul  their  sleds  back  for  a  third  trip.  One 
of  them  was  Lester.  He  was  the  last  in  the  line, 
and  then  some  accident  in  starting  from  the  top 
delayed  him.  Just  as  he  was  getting  in  motion,  the 
bell  rang. 

The  master  had  more  than  once  cautioned  the 
boys  against  letting  the  ardor  of  sport  take  them  so 
far  from  the  door,  at  about  bell-time,  that  they  would 
get  in  late.  The  coasters  would  now  be  a  few 
seconds  tardy,  and  Lester  saw  himself,  by  a  long 
interval,  the  last. 

Those  ahead  of  him  ran  their  sleds  into  a  drift  by 
the  road,  tumbled  off,  scrambled  out,  and  rushed  for 
the  door,  stamping  the  snow  from  their  feet  and 
shaking  it  from  their  clothes  as  they  entered. 

Lester  thought   only  of   overtaking   them ;   head- 
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foremost,  breast  down,  hands  grasping  the  sled,  legs 
outstretched  behind,  feet  occasionally  steering,  he 
plunged,  he  flew  down  the  slope.  If  he  turned  off 
on  the  street,  and  ran -into  the  drift,  he  would  be 
left.  But  if  he  went  straight  to  the  door,  he  might 
get  in  with  the  rest. 

Rashly  determined,  reckless  of  consequences, 
straight  to  the  door  he  steered,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
to  stop  himself  on  the  rise,  in  the  usual  fashion,  and 
get  in  with  the  laggards,  without  the  manner  of  his 
doing  so  being  noticed. 

But  his  speed  was  greater  than  he  had  reckoned 
upon.  The  newly  trodden  snow  covered  the  rise 
nearly  to  the  threshold  ;  and  what  had  been  stamped 
from  boots  and  shaken  from  clothing  sprinkled  the 
floor  within. 

The  result  was  that  the  sled,  instead  of  stopping 
at  the  step,  leaped  it,  crossed  the  threshold,  and  shot 
through  the  slippery  entry,  into  the  very  school- 
room, beside  the  master's  desk.  There  it  stuck, 
with  its  sprawling  and  astonished  rider ;  an  amazing 
spectacle,  which  raised  a  sudden  tempest  of  mirth 
and  wild  excitement  in  the  assembled  school. 
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master  alone  did  not  laugh.     The  phenome- 
•*•    non  of  the  meteoric  boy  and  sled  flying  in  out 
of  space,  and  landing  at  his  feet  in  the  schoolroom, 
filled  him  with  anything  but  merriment. 

He  rapped  for  order  on  his  desk. 

"Silence!"  he  exclaimed.  Then  as  Lester  him- 
self got  up,  sled-rope  in  hand,  and  looked  confusedly 
about  him,  "  How  did  this  happen  ? "  Chauncey 
demanded,  sternly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lester. 

He  did  not  laugh,  either ;  and  as  another  irrepres- 
sible burst  of  mirth,  over  his  ridiculous  situation  and 
absurd  reply,  broke  from  the  school,  anger  shone  in 
his  eyes.  Chauncey  rapped  again. 

"What!"  he  said,  "you  coast  into  the  school- 
house,  and  don't  know  how  it  happened  ? " 

"That's  what  I  said,"  replied  Lester. 

Chauncey  was  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this 
proud,  impetuous,  self-willed  boy. 
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"  Let  us  understand  this,"  he  said,  as  calmly  as  it 
was  possible  to  speak  on  so  exciting  an  occasion. 
"  You  were  coasting  down  the  hill-road  after  the  bell 
rang,  were  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  answered,  fully  self-possessed 
now,  and  holding  his  insolent  chin  high. 

"And  you  took  the  forbidden  course  to  the  door?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  I  thought  that 
was  the  quickest  way." 

"  So,  having  broken  one  rule,  you  concluded  to 
break  another?" 

11  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way,"  said 
Lester. 

"  I  don't  know  how  else  to  put  it,"  returned 
Chauncey.  "That's  why  I  ask  you  to  explain." 

"That's  all  the  explanation  there  is."  And  Lester 
started  to  go  out  with  his  sled. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  commanded  Chauncey. 

But  without  heeding  him  in  the  least,  Lester  went 
out,  left  his  sled  in  the  entry,  returned,  tossed  the 
hair  back  haughtily  from  his  forehead,  and  took  his 
seat. 

"  Lester  ! "  said  the  master,  in  a  voice  which  trem- 
bled a  little  in  spite  of  him,  "  did  you  hear  me  tell 
you  to  wait,  when  you  started  just  now  to  go  out  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  and  cool  response. 
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"  Then  why  didn't  you  obey  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  put  away  my  sled ;  I  was 
tired  of  making  a  show  of  myself." 

"  You  are  preparing  to  make  a  still  more  unfavora- 
ble show  of  yourself,"  said  Chauncey.  "  I  beg  you 
to  pause  and  consider  what  you  are  doing.  Every 
wrong  step  you  are  taking  will  have  to  be  retraced, 
Lester  Corson.  I  tell  you  that  in  all  kindness." 

His  tone  was  almost  that  of  entreaty.  For  the 
boy's  own  sake,  he  would  at  that  moment  have  given 
his  month's  salary  to  know  just  how  to  deal  with 
him. 

Though  not  so  large  and  strong  as  Jason,  nor  so 
old  by  a  couple  of  years,  Lester  had  a  far  more  pow- 
erful will,  and  an  unaccountable  waywardness  and 
violence  of  temper,  which  made  him  a  vastly  more 
difficult  subject  to  manage.  To  compel  him  to  stand 
up,  there  and  then,  and  apologize  to  the  school, 
Chauncey  knew  would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

Yet  his  offence  was  open  and  aggravated.  All 
eyes  were  upon  them.  Young  Cobhouse  himself, 
after  suffering  humiliation  for  a  less  heinous  fault, 
was  watching  jealously  to  see  what  would  be  done. 

"  I  must  appeal  to  his  better  nature  ;  there  is  no 
other  way  with  a  disposition  like  his,"  thought  Chaun- 
cey, in  the  one  moment  when  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 
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"  Lester,"  he  added  aloud,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  we 
will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  school  in  settling 
this  business.  You  will  remain  to-night,  after  the 
rest  have  gone." 

Lester  muttered  something  which  the  vivacious 
Veet  was  extremely  eager  to  report,  but  which 
Chauncey  was  determined  not  to  hear. 

"  The  second  class  in  geography,"  he  called  in  an 
authoritative  voice.  "  All  the  other  scholars  will  give 
strict  attention  to  their  books." 

And  so  the  trial  of  strength  between  master  and 
pupil  was  for  the  time  postponed. 

Chauncey  went  through  with  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  day  without  showing,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
anxiety  that  gnawed  his  heart.  His  manner  was, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  too  kind  and  indulgent,  as  if  he  felt 
a  yearning  wish  to  gain  the  good-will  of  his  pupils, 
and  have  them  on  his  side  in  the  pending  conflict. 
And  now  and  then  something  in  his  eye  betrayed 
that  he  was  thinking  less  of  the  recitations  he  was 
hearing  than  of  the  trouble  before  him. 

And  so  the  hour  for  dismissal  came. 

"  Remember,  Lester,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  to 
stay.  The  rest  can  go." 

He  turned  to  attend  to  one  of  the  younger  girls, 
who  approached  him  with  some  request.  That  clis- 
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he  expected  to  see  Lester  waiting  beheld  a  vacant 
seat. 

Just  then  Veet  Gerrish  came  hurrying  back  from 
the  entry,  with  his  face  full  of  exciting  news. 

"  Lep  Corson  has  gone  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  He 
said  he  wouldn't  stay  after  school  for  you  or  any- 
body." 

"  I  saw  him  go,"  said  Eunice,  who  had  lingered. 
"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  but  I  didn't  believe  you  could 
stop  him.  I  know  him  so  well." 

"He  has  stayed  many  a  time  when  it  was  for  some 
favor  I  was  to  do  him,"  said  Chauncey.  "He  is 
acting  very  strangely.  I  have  regarded  him  as  one 
of  my  very  best  boys.  And  now  it  amazes,  it 
distresses  me,  to  see  him  fling  away  his  own  advan- 
tages and  the  respect  of  his  teacher  for  a  mere  caprice 
of  temper.  Go  after  him,  Eunice,  and  ask  him  to 
come  back." 

"I'll  go,"  replied  the  girl,  "though  I  don't  believe 
he  will  come." 

She  went,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  alone. 
By  this  time  Chauncey  had  sent  all  the  others  away. 
He  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  filling  out  his  school 
record,  when  she  came  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  He  wouldn't,"  she  said,  with  a  serious  smile. 
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"I  am  sorry.  I  am  very  sorry."  The  master  drew 
a  deep  breath,  and,  taking  off  his  glasses,  wiped  some 
sad  moisture  from  his  eyes. 

"  He'll  be  sorry  too  some  time,"  said  the  girl.  "  I 
told  him  what  you  said  of  his  staying  often  enough 
when  it  was  for  some  explanation  of  his  lessons,  and 
about  his  throwing  away  his  advantages  and  your 
respect.  But  it  did  no  good.  His  dander  is  up  now." 

They  were  light,  laughing  words,  these  last ;  but 
there  was  a  biting  significance  in  them,  and  a  spirited 
sparkle  in  the  bright  hazel  eyes,  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  wished  you  to  tell  him 
that,"  faltered  the  teacher.  "But  it  is  just  as  well. 
It  may  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  unreasonableness 
of  his  course.  This  is  Friday,"  he  added.  "There 
is  no  more  school  for  two  days.  I  hope,  I  trust,  that 
by  Monday  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
his  conduct." 

"  He  will  see  it,  but  I  don't  believe  he  will  change," 
replied  Eunice.  "  If  he  could  come  next  week,  and 
things  should  go  on  just  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had 
happened,  I  think  he  might  do  better.  I  wish  that 
could  be !  But  I  don't  suppose  it  can." 

"  What !  You  would  have  me  let  it  all  pass,  and 
not  call  him  to  an  account  ? "  said  Chauncey. 

"I   was  thinking  of   him  —  and    of   you!"       Her 
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voice  trembled,  and  she  dropped  her  eyes.  "  You 
don't  know  him  as  I  do!  Oh,  he  is  just  terrible  when 
he  gets  into  one  of  his  tantrums  !  They  have  never 
been  whipped  out  of  him,  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
They  have  been  whipped  out  of  me  !  "  She  lifted  her 
eyes  again,  with  a  sweet,  flashing  smile. 

"  Why,  you  have  never  had  tantrums  !  "  exclaimed 
Chauncey. 

"Oh,  haven't  I?"  she  laughed.  "I'm  a  Lester, 
like  him." 

"  A  Lester  !  "  queried  Chauncey. 

"That  was  our  mother's  name;  Eunice  Lester. 
We  get  our  dispositions  and  our  names  from  her." 

"  But  I  think  you  have  more  of  the  Corson  in  you, 
Eunice." 

"  I  hope  so  !  There  !  "  The  girl  caught  herself. 
"I  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  What  I  meant  was 
—  but  no  matter;  it  wasn't  any  disrespect  to  my 
mother,  of  course.  I  think  I  am  more  like  my  father 
than  Lep  is.  But  then,  I  never  was  spoiled  as  he 
was.  He  was  the  first  child,  and  a  boy,  and  he 
never  could  do  anything  wrong,  while  I, — well,  it 
was  perhaps  a  good  thing  for  me  that  I  was  nothing 
but  a  girl." 

There  was  something  charming  in  the  laugh  with 
which  she  said  this.  She  could  not  repress  her 
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merry  humor  long  at  a  time,  and  Chauncey  found  it 
contagious.  For  a  moment  it  made  him  forget  his 
trouble.  But  it  quickly  came  back. 

"  Do  you  think  that  anything  you  can  say  to  him, 
or  that  your  parents  can  say,  will  bring  him  to  his 
senses?     Or  had  I  better  go  and  see  him  ?     But- 
no  !  "  said  Chauncey.     "  After  his  treatment  of  me,  I 
can't  do  that !  " 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can,"  replied  Eunice.  '  "I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  him  entirely  to  him- 
self. I've  often  noticed  that  coaxing  makes  him 
more  stuffy.  Only,  if  you  should  fall  in  with  him 
accidentally,  and  come  at  him  in  the  right  way,  — 
not  by  urging  and  arguing,  you  know, — you  might 
bring  him  around." 

"  Only  last  night  I  thought  I  touched  him  in  just 
that  way,"  said  Chauncey.  "But  how  little  good  it 
did  !  No.  I  see  I  have  got  to  have  a  struggle  with 
your  brother,  Eunice." 

"I'm  afraid  so!"  she  murmured,  with  an  anxious 
expression.  She  had  one  of  those  faces  that  change 
many  times  in  a  minute,  darkening  and  brightening 
with  every  thought. 

"  It  can't  be  avoided.  If  I  should  let  him  off,  what 
would  the  other  boys  think  and  say  ? " 

"I    know   what    some    of    them    think    and    say 
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already.  They  were  talking  pretty  freely  with 
Lester." 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  "  replied  the  master.  "  Good-by, 
Eunice  !  "  He  gave  her  his  hand.  "  I  believe  you 
are  convinced  that  I  cherish  no  ill-will  towards  your 
brother,  and,  whatever  happens,  I  want  you  to  think 
so  always." 

"  Always  ! "  said  Eunice,  in  a  soft,  earnest  voice. 
She  stood  a  moment,  as  if  there  was  something  else 
she  wished  to  say,  then  hurried  from  the  room. 
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/^HAUNCEY  saw  the  door  close  after  her,  then 
^^  got  up  and  paced  the  floor  in  deep  perturbation 
of  mind.  His  affair  with  the  Cobhouse  youth  had 
been  as  nothing  to  this. 

"  I  could  have  loved  that  boy ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  starting  tears,  thinking  of  all  Lester's  finer 
qualities.  "  How  can  I  save  him  ? " 

If  Lester,  hidden  in  some  corner,  could  have  wit- 
nessed the  anguish  his  evil  conduct  caused,  surely 
even  his  stubborn  spirit  would  have  been  moved. 
But  all  this  time  he  was  marching  haughtily  home- 
wards with  the  other  boys  who  went  that  way,  and 
making  a  reconciliation  still  more  difficult  by  vowing 
that  he  would  never  apologize  nor  stay  after  school 
for  "  any  little  master." 

The  sunset  glow  on  old  Mount  Dustan's  snow- 
covered  crags  and  forests  of  dark  fir  was  something 
wonderful  to  behold ;  and  the  river  near  by,  tumbling 
down  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  shadowy  gorge,  was 
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as  beautiful  as  ever  in  its  grandeur  and  gloom.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  Chauncey,  gazing  from  the 
schoolhouse  windows,  there  was  something  mocking 
and  unreal  in  all  that  loveliness  and  wildness  ;  and 
the  murmur  of  the  foaming  waters  told  only  a  tale 
of  woe. 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  rousing  himself  from  his  painful 
reverie  at  length,  "  it  has  got  to  be  met ;  and  boy  as 
I  am,  I  will  meet  it  like  a  man.  I  will  do  what  is  to 
be  done  when  the  time  comes ;  and  think  as  little  of 
it  beforehand  as  possible." 

Then  something  of  the  light  on  Mount  Dustan 
seemed  to  steal  into  his  soul ;  and  when  he  locked 
the  schoolhouse  and  started  to  walk  home  to  his 
sister's,  with  springing  step,  and  cheerful,  resolute 
face,  none  who  saw  him  suspected  the  burden  he  bore. 

"  Well,  how  have  you  got  along  this  week  ? "  John 
Wales  asked,  unfolding  his  newspaper  in  the  light  of 
the  evening  lamp. 

"  Very  well,  indeed,"  said  Chauncey,  "  with  the 
exception  of  one  not  very  pleasant  incident." 

And  from  beginning  to  end  he  related  his  singular 
experience  with  young  Corson. 

John  Wales  rubbed  his  rough  chin  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  —  a  habit  of  his  when  he  was  evolving 
wisdom,  and  coming  to  a  practical  conclusion. 
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"Now,  Chat,"  said  he,  "  I  tell  ye  what!  Ye  got 
to  be  careful !  " 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  Chauncey.  "  But  how  am 
I  to  be  careful  ?  " 

"What  that  boy  wants,"  said  John,  "is  about  the 
biggest  thrashing  ever  a  boy  had.  I'd  like  to  have 
the  handling  of  him  next  time  he  shows  his  antics." 

"  I  wish  you  might ! "  exclaimed  Chauncey. 

"  I'd  tan  his  hide  within  an  inch  of  his  life !  But 
you  aint  big  enough  for  that,  Chat." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not.  He's  a  tall,  strong  boy,  and 
full  of  fight,  —  I  think  I  never  saw  so  desperate  and 
fiery  a  temper." 

"  I'll  tell  you  where  the  whole  trouble  lays,"  said 
honest  John. 

"  That's  what  I  should  like  to  know,"  replied 
Chauncey,  sincerely  desirous  to  be  taught. 

"  You  aint  old  enough  to  undertake  a  school  of 
that  sort.  That's  what  I  always  said  ;  though  your 
age  might  answer,  if  you  was  only  stocky  enough. 
You've  got  to  let  the  big  boys  know  that  you'll 
whale  'em  nigh  about  to  death  if  they  don't  behave  ; 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Chauncey,  with  a  smile, 
"  I've  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  being  older  and 
stronger." 
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"  But  you've  got  into  the  scrape ;  and  now  le's 
see  how  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it,"  John  pro- 
ceeded, rubbing  his  chin  again.  "  The  Cobhouse 
boy  give  in  to  ye  —  lucky  for  you,  as  I  said  at  the 
time  !  But  here's  a  boy  that  won't  give  in.  A  boy 
you  can't  lick,  but  that  can  lick  you.  Besides,  he's 
a  sp'ilt  child ;  and  his  mother  will  most  likely  take 
his  part.  Corson  manages  the  school  committee  ; 
and  Mis'  Corson  manages  him." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  Chauncey  admitted  ; 
for  John  was  shrewd  in  his  way. 

"Now,"  said  John,  "  I'll  tell  ye  what  to  do." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  Chauncey  asked. 

"  Do  nothing ! "  and  John  laughed  with  good- 
natured  satisfaction  at  his  easy  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"  How  so  ? "  said  the  surprised  Chauncey. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  Laying  the  matter  before  the 
committee  will  do  no  good." 

"  No  ;  and  I  don't  propose  to  do  that  until  I've 
tried  to  settle  it  myself." 

"Don't  try  to  do  that,  either,"  insisted  John. 
"You'll  fail  if  you  do.  Just  let  the  whole  thing 
slide,  and  act  as  if  you'd  kind  o'  forgot  about  it  ;  or 
give  the  boy  some  mild  reprimand,  and  let  it  go  at 
that." 
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"  That  never  would  do  ! "  said  Chauncey.  "  I 
might  as  well  acknowledge  at  once  that  he  is  master 
of  the  school." 

"  Well,  ain't  he,  when  it  comes  to  that  ?  "  laughed 
John. 

"  Not  yet ! "  There  was  a  resolute  ring  in  Chaun- 
cey's  voice  ;  and  he  thumped  the  table  as  he  spoke. 
"  When  he  is,  I  shall  leave.  But  until  then  I  am 
master  ;  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty." 

"What  is  that  ?"  John  inquired. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  except  to  keep  that  school,  and 
govern  that  school,  and  to  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  the  school,  if  I  stay  there  and  live.  '  That's  as 
far  as  I  have  got,"  said  Chauncey,  with  a  shine  in 
his  eyes  which  any  rebel  to  his  rightful  authority 
ought  to  have  seen. 

"  Good  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  his  sister,  admiringly. 
"Not  but  what  I  think  John  is  right,  in  one  sense," 
she  immediately  added.  "I'm  afraid  you'll  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  any  contest  with  the  Corson  boy,  and 
lose  the  school." 

"  He'll  lose  it,  sure  as  fate  !  Mark  my  word ! " 
said  John.  "  I  don't  set  up  for  any  great  of  a 
prophet ;  and  it  don't  take  a  prophet  to  foresee 
that." 

"Very  well,  I  shall  lose  it,  then,"  replied  Chauncey. 
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Early  Monday  morning  he  started  to  return  to  his 
school.  "  Obstinate  as  an  off  mule !  "  remarked 
John  Wales,  seeing  the  air  of  resolute  purpose  with 
which  he  set  off.  "  But  I  like  his  pluck  ;  and  I 
'most  wish  I  was  going  with  him  to  lend  a  hand  ! " 

"  I  wish  you  were  !  "  exclaimed  Sophia.  "  Come  ! 
you're  not  so  very  busy  ;  can't  you  drive  over  with 
him,  and  visit  his  school  to-day,  and  be  there,  to  see 
fair  play,  if  anything  happens  ?  " 

John  hesitated,  and  rubbed  his  chin  with  a  grim 
smile.  "I'd  just  like  the  fun,"  he  said.  "  But  it 
wouldn't  look  well,  and  I  don't  think  Chat  himself 
would  like  it.  No;  he's  got  to  fight  his  own  battles." 

Chauncey  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  firmly  as 
he  believed  in  moral  suasion,  he  felt  that  a  crisis  had 
now  come  when  other  measures  might  have  to  be 
tried. 

Near  the  spot  where  he  had  encountered  the  Ger- 
rish  family  with  their  overturned  load,  he  stepped  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  into  the  deep  snow,  and  cut  five 
supple  and  strong  birch  rods  from  a  woodside  thicket. 
These  he  trimmed  carefully,  and  flourished  one  by 
one  to  try  their  quality,  making  sharp,  whistling  cuts 
in  the  crisp  morning  air. 

Carrying  these  in  one  hand,  and  his  small  satchel 
in  the  other,  he  tramped  on  down  the  slope,  and 
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came  in  sight  of  the  wide,  white,  snow-mantled 
valley. 

On  that  pallid  background  were  orchards  and 
clumps  of  trees,  here  and  there  a  leafless,  drooping 
elm,  the  dark  tracery  of  farm  fences,  the  frozen  mill- 
pond's  level  expanse,  roads  and  dwellings,  and  the 
schoolhouse  yonder  on  the  bank  of  the  wild  stream. 
The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  eastern  range  of 
hills,  touching  all  that  unrolled  picture  with  soft 
roseate  light. 

Chauncey  paused  to  gaze,  quite  overcome  by  the 
aspect  of  so  much  beauty  and  purity  and  peace. 
Suddenly  he  flung  his  whips  as  far  away  as  he  could 
into  the  snow,  and  walked  on  with  a  lighter  heart. 
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MONDAY    MORNING. 

TT  was  still  early  when  he  reached  the  schoolroom, 

and  built  a  fire  in  the  belly  of  the  great,  devouring 
stove,  which  was  beginning  to  purr  and  show  red 
tongues  and  shed  a  genial  warmth,  when  Chauncey 
heard  footsteps  coming  in  at  the  door. 

"If  it  is  only  Lester!"  he  thought.  "All  may 
yet  be  well." 

But  no,  the  early  comer  was  not  a  boy  ;  it  was  the 
old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Gerrish. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here  early,"  he  said, 
coming  forward,  with  his  feeble  smile,  and  pulpy 
white  fingers  extended ;  "  and  I  have  called  as  an  act 
of  friendship." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind  !  "  said  Chauncey,  grate- 
fully accepting  the  proffered  hand. 

"You  have  been  kind  to  us,"  Gerrish  replied,  "and 
I've  thought  I  might  perhaps  do  you  a  favor  in 
return.  About  that  Corson  boy." 

"  Ah  !     You  have  heard  about  him  ? " 
103 
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"  Yes,  my  children  told  me.  And  I  must  say  I 
wasn't  greatly  surprised.  Owing  to  his  peculiar  dis- 
position and  family  circumstances,  I  found  him  the 
most  difficult  boy  I  had  to  manage.  The  great,  rough 
fellows  three  or  four  years  older  were  nothing  to 
him." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  got  along,"  said  Chauncey. 

"By  compromise.  It's  all  in  that  one  word  —  com- 
promise. That's  what  you'll  have  to  do  —  compro- 
mise." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  wink  at  faults  in  him 
that  I  call  others  to  an  account  for  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly  you  will  have  to  wink  at  some 
things.  I  had  to,"  said  the  mild  old  master. 

"But  a  glaring  offence!  Defiant  disobedience!" 
exclaimed  Chauncey. 

"  Get  around  it  the  best  way  you  can,"  replied  the 
well-meaning  Gerrish.  "  Say  it  can't  be  tolerated, 
and  you  will  lay  it  before  the  committee.  That 
means  his  parents ;  that  is  to  say,  speaking  more 
definitely,  his  mother.  Leave  it  with  them.  That's 
the  way  I  did." 

Chauncey  didn't  deem  it  necessary  to  say  how 
thoroughly  the  old  master  had  earned  the  son's  con- 
tempt by  this  means,  while  he  had  failed  to  secure 
the  lasting  friendship  of  the  mother. 
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"I  can't  easily  bring  myself,"  he  said,  "to  use  such 
methods  ;  yield  everything  to  the  strong-willed,  dan- 
gerous boy,  while  the  rest  must  yield  to  me.  But  I 
thank  you  for  your  good  intentions  all  the  same. 
Perhaps  Lester  won't  come  to  school  any  more.  I 
am  weak  enough,"  he  confessed,  with  a  flickering 
smile,  "almost  to  hope  he  won't." 

"  I  think  he  will,"  the  old  master  replied,  as  he 
took  leave. 

And  he  was  right. 

Lester  came  in  that  morning,  carrying  his  head 
high,  but  took  his  seat  without  any  unruly  demon- 
stration. After  a  searching  glance  around  the  room, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  What  are  you  all  staring  at 
me  so  for?"  he  turned  to  his  books,  and  hardly 
lifted  his  eyes  from  them,  except  when  called  to  re- 
cite with  his  class. 

Chauncey  gave  him  no  special  attention,  but  went 
through  with  the  forenoon's  exercises  in  the  usual 
way.  Then  came  the  noon  recess,  and  still  not  a 
word  of  what  must  have  been  in  everybody's  mind. 

Chauncey  did  not  go  to  his  dinner,  but  sent  to  his 
landlady  for  a  little  lunch.  He  sometimes  did  this 
on  Mondays,  feeling  no  need  of  exercise  after  his 
long  morning's  walk,  but  preferring  to  give  that  hour 
to  his  private  studies. 
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But  that  day  he  had  another  motive  for  staying. 
He  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of  a  little  private  con- 
versation with  Lester. 

He  was  disappointed  in  that,  young  Corson 
showing  rather  unusual  eagerness  to  get  out  of 
the  school-house,  and  remaining  out  until  the  bell 
rang. 

But  Chauncey  had  an  opportunity  for  something 
else,  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  While  he  was 
poring  over  his  Cicero  in  the  quiet  schoolroom, 
some  boys  crowded  about  the  door,  and,  no  doubt 
thinking  he  had  gone  to  his  dinner,  expressed  some 
vigorous  opinions. 

"  He  never  opened  his  head  more'n  as  if  it  had 
been  a  punkin  !  "  said  Noah  Beanfield. 

"  He  da'sn't  !"    said  John  Otis. 

"  He  could  see  Lep  had  grit  in  him,  and  he'd  better 
let  him  alone,"  said  Sam  Coles. 

"  Lep  ought  to  have  had  a  good  licking,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  the  fun ! "  cried  Veet  Gerrish,  in  his 
thin  treble. 

"There's  another  kind  of  fun  you  want,  young 
man  !  "  retorted  Jason  Cobhouse's  gruff  bass.  "  I've 
a  good  notion  now  to  take  you  down  in  the  snow, 
and  give  you  the  hardest  rubbing  your  miser'ble, 
sneaking  mug  ever  had  !  " 
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"  That's  so.  You've  never  paid  him  off  for  telling 
on  you  t'other  day,"  said  Noah. 

"  And  you'd  better  not !  "  cried  Veet,  in  a  fright. 
"I'll  tell  of  you  again  if  you  do." 

"Jase  is  afraid  of  the  little  master!"  jeered  Sam 
Coles.  "  O  Jase !  Why  didn't  you  stick  it  out,  as 
Lep  did  ? " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  !  "  muttered  Jase.  "  But  you 
don't  s'pose  I  was  afraid  ?  I  could  twirl  the  little 
master  in  my  thumb  and  finger  !  " 

"So  you  could  a  wasp,  but  I  guess  ye'd  rather 
not,"  said  Sylvanus  Chubb.  "  He's  got  a  sting ! 
Lep  Corson'll  have  a  touch  of  -it  yet." 

"If  he's  going  to  haul  him  up,  why  don't  he?" 
said  Noah.  "  You  never'll  hear  any  more  of  that 
from  the  master,  if  Lep  keeps  quiet ;  you  see  if  you 
do!" 

"That's  because  he's  a  Corson,"  said  Chubb. 
"  There  he  comes  down  the  road  now,  proud  as  if  he 
was  the  son  of  Lucifer  !  " 

"  I  hate  to  see  partiality,  anyway  !  "  growled  Jase. 
"Guess  if  he  does  let  Lep  off,  there'll  be  a  perty 
gen'ral  row  'fore  winter's  over." 

Just  then  Lucy  Cobhouse,  who  had  entered  the 
schoolroom  with  some  other  girls,  hurried  out  again, 
exclaiming,  in  an  excited  whisper,  — 
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"  Hush  your  noise,  Jase  !  The  master  has  come, 
and  he  hears  every  word  you  say  !  " 

There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  sudden 
silence  which  fell  upon  that  astonished  group.  But 
Chauncey  was  not  greatly  amused  by  it.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  book,  as  if  Cicero's  denuncia- 
tions of  Catiline  were  the  most  absorbingly  in- 
teresting reading  in  the  world.  His  face  was 
very  red,  however,  not  altogether  in  consequence, 
maybe,  of  the  exciting  nature  of  the  Ciceronian 
oratory. 

He  had  quite  recovered  his  equanimity,  if  it 
had  really  been  much  disturbed,  when  he  rang 
the  bell  and  called  the  school  to  order.  The  boys 
who  had  so  suddenly  lost  their  voices  after  talk- 
ing so  loud  came  in  and  took  their  places,  look- 
ing conscious  and  foolish,  Lester  Corson  with  them, 
his  nostrils  sniffing  the  air  at  their  usual  haughty 
altitude. 

Chauncey  opened  the  school  with  great  dignity  ; 
and  again  that  afternoon,  as  in  the  morning,  the  ordi- 
nary routine  proceeded  without  interruption.  Les- 
ter's recitations  were  perfect ;  and  his  bearing,  though 
somewhat  too  independent,  was  otherwise  unexcep- 
tionable. His  sister  Eunice  began  to  hope«that  there 
was  to  be  no  collision. 
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But  at  the  usual  hour  for  closing,  Chauncey  rapped 
on  his  desk,  and  said  :  — 

"  You  may  now  lay  aside  your  books.  But  I  must 
ask  the  school  to  remain  in  their  places  a  few  min- 
utes." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    BATTLE. 

HPHE  rustling  movements,  caused  by  the  putting 

,  away  of  books,  were  quickly  followed  by  an  ex- 
pectant and  impressive  silence.  Then  the  master 
went  on,  in  a  voice  which  was  firm,  though  slightly 
constrained :  — 

"I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  the  school,  and  to  one 
member  of  the  school  in  particular,  to  settle  a  matter 
which  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
dismiss  with  a  word.  But  if  any  of  you  imagine 
that  there  is  to  be  the  least  favoritism  shown  in  this 
school,  or  that  some  are  to  be  subject  to  rules  that 
may  be  trampled  upon  by  others,  you  are  laboring 
under  a  very  great  mistake." 

He  stood  on  the  platform  behind  his  desk,  on 
which  rested  his  right  hand,  holding  the  ferule 
tightly  grasped.  His  eyes  were  almost  the  only  ones 
in  the  room  that  did  not  at  that  moment  turn  to  look 
at  Lester. 

"I  am  aware,"  he  went  on,  athat  different  natures 
require  different  methods  of  treatment ;  and  general 

no 
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good  behavior  may  go  a  long  way  towards  atoning  for 
particular  offences.  Whatever  I  have  done,  or  left 
undone,  that  may  have  seemed  like  partiality,  has 
been  due  to  considerations  such  as  these ;  not  be- 
cause a  pupil  was  well  dressed,  or  belonged  to  a  good 
family,  or  showed  a  disposition  that  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  deal  with." 

He  twirled  his  ruler  nervously,  compressed  his 
lips,  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Because  Lester  Corson  has  been  a  very  good 
scholar,  and  helped  me  by  his  example,  and  in  other 
ways,"  the  master's  voice  broke  a  little  as  he  said 
this,  "and  because  it  has  been  so  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  he  could  deliberately  intend  a  dishonora- 
ble act ;  also  partly  on  account  of  his  unfortunate 
temper,  which  I  wish  to  make  all  due  allowance  for, 
—  for  these  reasons  I  have  wished,  and  still  wish,  to 
give  him  the  largest  opportunity  to  make  amends  for 
his  recent  strange  behavior.  That  was  why  I  asked 
him  to  stay  after  school  last  Friday  night.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  few  words  of  reason,  expressed  in  kindness, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  him  from  the  pit- 
fall into  which  he  was  hurrying." 

Up  to  this  time  Chauncey  had  not  looked  at  the 
proud  offender,  but  now  he  turned  and  addressed 
him.  Lester  was  fiery  red  with  anger  and  impa- 
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tience  ;  and  he  returned  the  look  with  a  lowering 
gaze. 

"  Lester,"  said  Chauncey,  in  a  voice  subdued  to  an 
ominous  quiet,  "  why  didn't  you  remain  when  I  told 
you  to,  last  Friday  ?  " 

"  Because  I  didn't  choose  to,"  said  Lester.  "  And 
I  don't  choose  to  remain  now,  arid  be  made  a  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  school !  " 

So  saying  he  rose  impetuously  from  his  seat. 

"  Sit  down  !  "  commanded  the  master. 

But  Lester  started  for  the  door.  Chauncey 
sprang  before  him. 

"  Sit  down,  I  tell  you !  Lester  Corson,  think  what 
you  are  about !  Will  you  take  your  seat  ?  " 

Lester  paused  a  moment,  looking  high  over  the 
master's  head  at  the  door,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
and  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  glad  to 
reach  without  fighting  his  way. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice. 

"  You  can't  go,  Lester ;  the  school  isn't  dismissed. 
Sit  down  !  "  And  Chauncey  raised  his  ruler. 

Lester  seized  it  instantly,  and  attempted  to 
wrench  it  from  his  hand.  Chauncey  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  the  attack ;  he  held  on,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  for  its  possession. 

The     greatest     confusion    prevailed    among    the 
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pupils.  Some  left  their  seats  and  pressed  forward  ; 
nearly  all  stood  up ;  the  girls  screamed. 

Suddenly  the  ferule  fell  to  the  floor.  But 
the  struggle  did  not  end  there.  Master  and 
pupil  had  clinched  each  other  and  were  wrestling 
furiously. 

Lester  flung  Chauncey  against  the  teacher's  desk, 
and  it  went  over  with  a  crash  ;  but  it  saved  the 
master  himself  from  a  fall  across  the  platform. 
Then  Chauncey  wiped  the  blackboard  with  the  tall 
pupil's  shoulder  and  hair.  From  that  they  went 
reeling  together  towards  the  stove,  and  for  a 
moment  it  looked  as  if  Lester  might  double  Chaun- 
cey over  it. 

But  all  at  once  the  tall  combatant  rose  from  his 
feet.  He  turned  in  the  air,  clutching  desperately 
the  short  one,  who  had  got  a  firm  under-hold,  and 
was  lifting  him  by  a  last  effort,  in  which  he  put  forth 
all  his  strength.  Then  the  schoolroom  shook  with  a 
violent  jar.  The  two  had  gone  down  together, 
Lester  flopping  his  whole  length  on  the  floor,  and 
Chauncey  falling  across  his  chest. 

A  momentary  silence  followed.  The  school  was 
awestruck.  The  master  was  so  utterly  exhausted 
that  a  slight  exertion  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist 
would  have  sufficed  to  throw  him  off.  But  Lester, 
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whose  strength  was  likewise  spent,  had  been 
stunned  by  the  fall. 

"  Take  your  places,  all  of  you ! "  said  Chauncey, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath  a  little.  He 
saw,  as  through  a  blue  haze,  the  indistinct  forms 
and  faces  surrounding  him,  but  did  not  realize 
at  first  that  he  had  lost  his  spectacles  in  the 
struggle. 

All  shrank  back  in  their  seats,  except  Eunice  Cor- 
son,  who  darted  quickly  forward  and  picked  up 
something  beside  the  stove. 

"You  dropped  your  glasses,"  she  said.  "I  was 
afraid  they  might  get  broken." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  teacher,  realizing  the  full 
significance  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  boy's 
sister.  "  Be  so  kind  as  to  keep  them  for  me.  Jason 
Cobhouse,  will  you  and  Sylvanus  oblige  me  by  right- 
ing that  desk  ? " 

Sylvanus  and  Jason  stepped  forward  with  alacrity 
to  comply.  Chauncey  then  looked  where  his  ferule 
had  fallen,  and  saw  it  within  reach  of  his  foot. 

"  Will  you  let  me  up  ?  "  muttered  Lester.  "  You'd 
better ! " 

By  this  time  Chauncey  was  recovering  breath  and 
strength. 

"  You  wouldn't  remain  in  your  seat  at  my  request, 
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because  you  didn't  choose,"  he  said.  "  Now  you  will 
remain  here  as  long  as  /choose." 

"  We'll  see ! "  and  Lester  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  turn  him. 

Chauncey  kept  his  advantage  of  position,  how- 
ever ;  and,  watching  his  chance,  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  reached  and  grasped  his  ferule. 

"Now  will  you  be  quiet?"  he  cried,  thrusting 
him  back  upon  the  floor,  and  holding  him  there  with 
his  knees  and  one  arm,  while  his  right  arm  raised  the 
weapon. 

"  Since  you  are  the  strongest,  I  suppose  I  must," 
replied  Lester,  beginning  to  quail  under  the  threaten- 
ing voice  and  eyes  and  uplifted  arm. 

"  Do  you  understand  why  I  am  the  strongest  ? " 
said  Chauncey.  "  Because  I  know  I  am  in  the  right, 
and  you  know  you  are  in  the  wrong !  O  Lester ! 
that  it  should  come  to  this — a  trial  of  brute 
strength  !  And  I  had  such  hopes  of  you !  " 

Many  emotions  strove  in  the  master's  breast ;  but 
anger  was  not  uppermost.  The  pending  punishment 
was  not  to  be  inflicted  by  vindictive  rage. 

"Lester,"  said  he,  "on  my  way  here  this  morning 
I  cut  five  good  birch  whips  for  this  emergency ;  for  I 
felt  that  nothing  would  do  you  so  much  good  as  a 
thorough  flogging.  But  I  said  to  myself  afterwards, 
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'  No,  it  is  too  degrading  ;  it  can't  come  to  that.'  And 
I  threw  the  whips  away.  Now,  must  I  use  the 
ferule?" 

"  Do  it,  if  you  are  going  to,  and  let  me  up  ! "  said 
Lester. 

"No,  I  shall  not  strike  you,"  replied  Chauncey. 
"To  a  boy  like  you  this  humiliation  is  punishment 
enough.  If  not,  the  flogging  may  come  later.  Now 
get  up  and  take  your  seat." 

The  master  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  standing 
between  Lester  and  the  door,  the  ferule,  which  had 
been  the  original  object  of  contention,  still  in  his 
hand. 

The  boy  got  up  more  slowly,  hesitated,  brushed 
the  dust  from  his  shoulder  mechanically,  gave  the 
master  a  look  of  baffled  hate,  and  went  glowering  to 
his  seat. 

Chauncey  returned  to  his  platform,  behind  the 
desk,  which  had  been  overturned  and  set  up  again  on 
its  rickety  legs,  without  much  damage  having  been 
done  except  that  a  little  ink  had  been  spilled. 

Eunice  stepped  up  quickly  and  handed  him  his 
glasses.  He  thanked  her,  and,  as  he  put  them  on, 
addressed  the  school. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly,"  he  said,  "  that  any  of  you, 
especially  the  girls  and  younger  children,  should 
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have  been  obliged  to  witness  what  has  just  taken 
place.  You  would  have  been  saved  from  it  if  Lester 
had  obeyed  me,  and  remained  after  the  rest  had 
gone.  But  it  is  over  now,  and  let  us  hope  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  will  occur  again.  The  past  is  past. 
When  we  re-assemble  here  to-morrow,  let  us  begin 
anew. 

"As  I  have  said  before,  right  should  rule  here. 
But  if  anybody  is  master,  I  am  master,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  master,  if  I  live.  You  may  as  well 
understand  that.  Lester,  you  can  go  with  the  rest, 
and  when  you  enter  this  room  again,  behave  your- 
self. The  school  is  now  dismissed." 

Lester  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave ;  and  he  went 
directly  home,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  comments 
of  his  mates. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

A   CALL    FROM    MR.    CORSON. 

/TVHE  news  of  Lester's  discomfiture  made  a  lively 
•*"  sensation  in  the  district ;  Mr.  Cobhouse  ex- 
pressing the  general  sentiment  when  he  rubbed  his 
hands  gleefully,  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  enough  for 
the  puppy !  I  shouldn't  'a'  blamed  the  master  if 
he'd  broke  every  j'int  in  his  skin!" 

Chauncey  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Yet  he  did 
not  greatly  enjoy  his  triumph  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  that,  on  opening  the  school  the 
next  morning,  he  saw  Lester's  seat  vacant. 

All  that  forenoon  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  keep  from  studying  Eunice  Corson's  face. 
There  was  an  inscrutable  melancholy  in  it ;  she  did 
not  give  him  one  of  her  pleasant  looks  ;  and  he  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  she,  too,  had  turned  against 
him. 

At  the  noon  recess  he  noticed  her  carrying  an 
armful  of  books  over  from  Lester's  desk  to  her  own. 
He  watched  her  a  moment,  then  went  up  to  her  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  — 
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"  Isn't  your  brother  coming  any  more  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  she  replied,  without  lifting  her 
eyes. 

"I  am  sorry!"  said  Chauncey.  "Tell  him  I  think 
he  had  better  come ;  I  wish  him  to  come." 

Without  a  word  she  began  to  fumble  in  her 
own  desk.  But  he  could  see  that  there  were 
weights  drawing  down  the  corners  of  her  quiver- 
ing mouth. 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  are  you  taking  your 
books,  too  ? " 

"  It  isn't  anything  I  want  to  do,"  she  answered, 
continuing  to  fumble  aimlessly  and  blindly,  and 
dropping  quick  tears  on  her  geography. 

"  Is  it  your  father's  orders  ? "  the  master  inquired. 

"  Don't  ask  me !  No,"  she  immediately  added, 
"not  my  father's." 

He  gave  her  a  searching  look.  "  I  understand  ! 
Your  mother's." 

She  wiped  her  tears  with  a  pretty  little  handker- 
chief, and  continued  piling  her  books.  She  was  more 
self-possessed  now. 

"  She  said  she  couldn't  think  of  letting  me  attend 
a  school  where  my  brother  couldn't  go,"  was  her 
brief  explanation. 

"  But  he  can  !     I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
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him  come!'"  said  Chauncey.  "Eunice,  do  you  blame 
me  for  anything  I  did  ?  " 

"  Yes,  one  thing,"  she  murmured. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  inquired  the  master,  surprised 
and  hurt. 

She,  looked  up  with  one  of  her  swiftly  changing 
expressions,  a  smile  flashing  through  her  tears. 

"  That  you  didn't  give  him  the  whipping  he  de- 
served." 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  that,"  replied  Chauncey, 
gratefully.  "  But  I  am  not  sorry.  His  punishment 
was  bitter  enough,  I  should  think." 

"  He's  awfully  ashamed  of  it,"  said  Eunice.  "  He 
would  be  glad  enough  to  be  back  here  again  ;  but  he 
is  too  proud." 

"And  your  mother  approves  of  his  course?" 

"  She  doesn't  say  so.  But  she  never  can  think  he 
does  anything  very  wrong." 

"Then  she  must  blame  me"  said  Chauncey. 

Eunice  was  silent.  She  went  on  arranging  the 
books,  and  preparing  to  buckle  them  in  a  strap.  He 
stood  looking  down  on  her,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  regret  and  sympathy. 

"  It  is  too  bad  to  have  to  leave  school  in  this  way ! " 
she  said,  at  last,  giving  way  to  a  sob;  "the  only 
really  good  teacher  we  ever  had ! " 
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"  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  makes  me  feel  to  hear  you 
say  that !  "  faltered  the  master.  "  Did  you  tell  your 
parents  how  the  thing  occurred  ?  Give  yotv  view 
of  it?" 

"  I  didn't  have  time  to  say  much.  They  knew 
nothing  about  it  till  this  morning,  for  Lep  wouldn't 
let  me  tell.  When  they  saw  he  wasn't  going  to 
school,  they  asked  the  reason.  Then  he  gave  his 
side  of  the  story,  and  I  hardly  had  a  chance  to  put  in 
a  word." 

"But  your  father  must  take  a  reasonable  view 
of  it ! " 

"  Oh,  he  would  be  reasonable  enough,"  replied 
Eunice.  "  He  knows  what  Lep  is  as  well  as  I  do." 

"It  isn't  right  that  you  should  leave  school  for  any 
such  cause,"  said  the  master,  while  he  helped  her 
draw  the  strap  and  adjust  the  buckle.  "You  shall 
come  back,  Eunice.  I  will  call  and  see  your  father 
this  evening." 

He  was  saved  that  trouble,  however.  Just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  close  the  schoolhouse  for  the  night, 
Mr.  Corson  walked  in. 

It  was  not  of  his  own  accord  that  the  mild  com- 
mittee-man had  come  to  make  the  master  a  visit. 
But  Mrs.  Corson,  who  was  anything  but  mild  when 
strongly  moved  by  personal  or  family  interests,  had, 
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after  much  heated  argument  on  her  part,  and  meek 
protest  on  his,  convinced  him  that  "something" 
must  be  done,  and  driven  him  to  do  it. 

If  Mr.  Giles  Corson  had  any  definite  idea  what 
that  "something"  was,  it  evaporated  from  his  mind 
when  he  met  Chauncey  at  the  door.  He  had  started 
off  full  of  Mrs.  Corson's  spirit,  which  somehow  left 
him  like  a  charge  of  electricity  at  the  touch  of  the 
little  master's  gentle  and  friendly  hand. 

"About  this  strange  affair  of  my  son's!"  he  began, 
with  something  of  the  manner,  and  something  of  the 
speech,  with  which  she  had  inspired  him.  But  there 
he  stopped. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Chauncey,  offering  him  his  chair. 
"  Let  me  relieve  you  of  your  hat.  It  is  a  strange 
affair,  Mr.  Corson,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  talk  it  over  with  you.  I  was  just  going  up  to 
your  house." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  INTERVIEW  AND  THE  LETTER. 

IV  /TR.  CORSON  took  the  chair,  but  retained  his 
^*^  hat,  and  sat  speechless  for  a  moment,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  let  him  come  to  the  house  with 
the  unpleasant  business  and  have  it  out  with  Mrs. 
Corson.  He  found  it  impossible  to  say  any  of  the 
hard  things  he  had  come  to  say;  nor,  in  the  master's 
presence,  could  he  remember  exactly  what  the  mas- 
ter had  done  that  was  wrong. 

,But  he  felt  he  must  be  able  to  tell  her  he  had  said 
something,  so  he  remarked, — 

"I  never  was  more  astonished  at  any  occurrence 
in  my  life ! " 

"I  can  say  the  same,"  replied  Chauncey,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  low  benches,  where  he  stood  fac- 
ing him.  "  I  would  have  said  it  was  impossible !  I 
thought  so  highly  of  Lester;  I  was  really  becoming 
so  attached  to  him  !" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  such  a  thing  might  have  been 
avoided,"  said  Mr.  Corson,  remembering  Mrs.  Corson 
again,  and  trying  hard  to  frown. 
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"  So  it  seemed  to  me  all  along,"  said  Chauncey. 
"  I  thought  a  boy  like  Lester  must  hear  to  reason, 
and  do  what  he  plainly  saw  to  be  right.  But  I  find 
he  has  a  very  peculiar  disposition." 

"Yes,  unfortunately,  yes,"  Mr.  Corson  admitted 
"  But,"  bracing  himself  again  with  a  timely  recollec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Corson,  "  he  claims  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  disobeying  the  rule  about  coasting  to  the 
door.  He  was  thinking  only  of  getting  in  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  school  was  called ;  he  didn't  do 
it  at  all  by  way  of  sport,  but  to  avoid  being  late.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  the  schoolroom,  and  his  sled  car- 
ried him  too  far.  That's  his  story." 

"And  I've  no  doubt  but  it's  mainly  true,"  replied 
Chauncey.  "  But  why  didn't  he  make  that  simple 
explanation  at  the  time  ?  It  would  have  been  easy." 

"Not  easy  for  him,"  said  the  father.  "He  was 
afraid  you  were  going  to  require  him  to  apologize  to 
the  school,  and  that,"  —  the  worthy  husband  of  Mrs. 
Corson  straightened  himself  once  more,  —  "no  boy 
of  his  spirit  could  be  expected  to  do." 

"  Perhaps  not,  a  boy  of  his  spirit,"  replied  Chaun- 
cey, with  some  significance.  "  But  it  is  what  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  which  I  should  have  made  very  easy 
for  him  to  do,  on  the  strength  of  that  explanation. 
But,  Mr.  Corson  !  — " 
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The  little  master  stood  erect,  and  began  to  speak 
with  a  positiveness  and  energy  he  had  not  shown 
before,  putting  the  committee-man  on  the  defensive, 
and  making  him  devoutly  wish  his  wife  were  there  in 
his  place. 

"His  coasting  into  the  schoolroom  was  by  no 
means  his  worst  offence.  That  was  pardonable.  Not 
so  his  sullen  defiance  of  my  authority  afterwards,  his 
leaving  the  schoolroom  twice  against  my  express 
orders,  and  his  final  assault  upon  me,  when  I  stood 
before  him  to  prevent  his  going  out  a  third  time. 
Are  you  aware  of  all  that  misconduct  of  your  son  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  it,"  the  father  had  to 
acknowledge. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you  what  strikes  me  as 
strange.  You  come  to  me  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
more  in  fault  than  your  boy.  You  hint  that  /  might 
have  avoided  the  collision  ;  but  I  have  waited  in  vain 
to  hear  you  speak  one  -word  in  condemnation  of  his 
outrageous  conduct." 

"  I  don't  uphold  him,  I  don't  uphold  him !  "  the 
committee-man  hurried  to  concede. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  do  up- 
hold him.  If  you  didn't,  he  would  have  been  back 
in  school  to-day,  and  your  daughter  would  have  re- 
mained." 
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Corson  winced  and  fidgeted,  and  wished  again  that 
Mrs.  Corson  had  done  her  own  errand,  instead  of 
sending  him.  Outside  the  conjugal  influence,  he  was 
not  a  weak  man ;  but  he  felt  his  position  weak  in  the 
presence  of  this  slight,  beardless,  determined  boy. 

"  I  want  him  to  come  back ;  I  want  Eunice  to  stay. 
You  are  a  good  teacher,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  he  said,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  which  he  knew  would  have  excited 
Mrs.  Corson's  contempt. 

But  Mrs.  Corson  wasn't  there  to  hear,  and  he  went 
on  to  speak,  not  from  her  dictation,  but  from  his  own 
disturbed  and  anxious  mind. 

"  That's  why  I  came,  to  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  I  don't  want 
the  school  broken  up,  and  I  am  unwilling  that  my 
children  should  stay  out." 

"They  needn't  stay  out;  and  as  for  the  school 
being  broken  up,  you  may  dismiss  all  fear  of  that,"  said 
Chauncey,  with  a  smile.  "  If  your  boy  couldn't  mas- 
ter me,  —  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  failed,  —  I 
am  strong  enough  for  all  the  rest.  I  never  had  a 
better  school  than  I  had  to-day,  and  never  expect  a 
better." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
committeee-man,  quite  oblivious  of  the  home  influence 
for  the  moment. 
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"And  as  for  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  which 
I  desire  as  much  as  any  one,"  Chauncey  went  on,  "it 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Just  let  your  son 
come  back  to  school ;  it's  as  easy  as  that.  Of  course, 
I  have  no  apologies  to  make,  unless  it  is  for  not  pun- 
ishing him  with  the  severity  he  richly  merited,  and  I 
will  exact  no  apology  from  him,  except  what  his  future 
good  behavior  may  imply.  I  think  neither  you  nor 
his  mother  can  ask  anything  more  of  me  than  that." 

The  committee-man  was  painfully  conscious  that 
his  wife  did  ask  a  great  deal  more,  —  the  very  apology 
Chauncey  declared  he  couldn't  make. 

He  saw  how  preposterous  it  would  be  to  propose 
such  a  thing,  and  rose  to  go,  with  a  pitifully  hollow 
sense  of  having  done  very  little  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Cor- 
son,  and  with  a  stinging  suspicion  that  he  had  made 
a  fool  of  himself. 

"I'll  try  to  have  him  come  back,"  he  promised, 
shaking  Chauncey's  hand  at  the  door.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced he  ought  to  come.  But  —  you  know  he  is  a 
strong-willed  boy." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Chauncey,  "there  is  no  rea- 
son why  Eunice  should  stay  out." 

"No  reason,  none  at  all,"  Mr.  Corson  admitted, 
forgetting  for  the  moment,  but  remembering  as  soon 
as  he  had  quitted  the  master's  presence,  the  very 
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potent  and  substantial  reason,  now  unhappily  awaiting 
him  at  home  in  Mrs.  Corson's  cap  and  gown. 

Chauncey,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  he  had  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  interview,  and 
he  looked  forward  hopefully  to  see  Eunice  return  to 
school  the  next  day.  He  even  thought  it  quite  prob- 
able that  Lester  would  come  too. 

Greatly  to  his  disappointment,  the  two  seats  were 
again  empty  when  the  school  re-opened  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  somebody  was  coming  in  late.  He 
looked  anxiously  about,  hoping  it  might  be  Eunice. 
It  was  Veet  Gerrish,  who  stepped  up  to  the  desk  and 
handed  him  a  note. 

"  Mr.  Corson's  hired  man  brought  it ;  he  asked  me 
to  give  it  to  you."  And  the  grinning  Veet  sidled  to 
his  place. 

Chauncey  unfolded  the  paper  with  nervous  fingers, 
and  read,  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  these 
words  :  — 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  thought  over  carefully  the  sub- 
stance of  our  conversation  yesterday,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  can  see  but  one  way  out  of  the  present  unfortu- 
nate complication.  Much  as  I  regret  the  necessity,  I  feel 
compelled  to  request  that  you  will  resign  your  position  as 
teacher  of  our  district  school. 

Respectfully,         GILES  CORSON, 

Chairman  of  Committee,  etc. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHY   THE    LETTER   WAS    WRITTEN. 

TT  had  cost  the  father  of  the  rebellious  boy  a  good 
•*•  deal  to  write  that  letter. 

When  he  returned  home  from  his  interview  with 
the  young  master  he  didn't  look  as  though  he  had 
hived  a  very  big  swarm  of  bees,  as  Mrs.  Corson 
caustically  remarked. 

"Well,  what  have  you  done?"  she  demanded,  as 
he  entered  the  house  and  hung  up  his  overcoat  and 
hat. 

"  I've  done  everything  there  was  to  be  done,  as  I 
see,"  he  answered,  inwardly  determined  to  be  firm 
with  her  for  once.  "I've  seen  him  and  had  a  talk." 

"Had  a  talk!"  she  laughed,  derisively.  "And 
what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  talks  as  fair  as  anybody  I  ever  heard."  He 
drew  a  chair  to  the  sitting-room  fire  and  sat  down. 
"  And  really,  wife,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  reason  on 
his  side.  And  he's  willing  to  do  everything  he  can 
for  a  reconciliation." 

129 
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Lester  sat  in  a  gloomy  corner  of  the  room,  anxious, 
impatient,  ashamed,  waiting  to  hear  his  father's  re- 
port of  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Corson  was  light- 
ing a  "lamp ;  and  as  she  gave  a  flirt  to  extinguish  the 
match  in  her  fingers,  she  asked, — 

"  What  will  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  will  take  Lester  back,"  Mr.  Corson  began, 
putting  his  feet  to  the  fire. 

"  Take  him  back  !  I  guess  he  will  take  him  back, 
if  we  say  so,  and  if  he  consents  to  go  back ! "  scoffed 
the  lady.  "Is  that  all?" 

"  You  didn't  hear  me  out,"  answered  her  husband, 
very  mildly.  "  He  will  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  "  — 

Again  she  interrupted  him,  echoing  his  words. 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones  !  Well  he  may  !  But 
will  we  ? "  she  cried,  scornfully.  "  He  calls  up  our 
son  for  a  trivial  offence,  a  mere  mistake,  and  flies  at 
him  like  a  madman,  and  flings  him  on  the  floor,  and 
stamps  upon  him  "  — 

"  He  didn't  stamp  on  him,  according  to  the  boy's 
own  account,"  interposed  the  husband. 

"He  jumped  on  him  with  his  knees,  if  not  with 
his  feet,"  she  insisted.  "And  bumped  his  head  on 
the  floor  again  and  again." 

"  O  mother  !  he  didn't  mean  "  —  Eunice  began  to 
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remonstrate,  appearing  pale  and  red-eyed,  at  the 
stairway  door. 

"  Hush  up !  I'm  talking  !  "  commanded  the 
mother.  "  Whatever  he  meant  or  didn't  mean,  I 
know  what  he  did.  And  now  he  is  willing  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  !  Indeed  !  "  —  with  grisly  sar- 
casm —  "  how  very  kind  !  The  contemptible  little  " 
—  she  hesitated  for  a  sufficiently  expressive  epithet. 

"  He  was  big  enough  to  throw  Lep  in  the  scuffle; 
he  didn't  begin  it,  either,"  said  Eunice,  with  spirit. 
"That's  just  all  there  is  to  his  flinging  him  to  the 
floor  and  stamping  on  him." 

"  Go  to  your  room  and  'don't  let  me  hear  another 
word  out  of  your  mouth  !  "  cried  the  mother.  "  I 
felt  the  bump  on  the  back  of  his  head  with  my  own 
hand  this  morning,  and  that's  enough." 

"Don't  blame  him  for  that,"  struck  in  Lester, 
surly,  scowling,  sick  of  the  whole  business.  "  I 
pitched  into  him." 

"  Of  course  you  pitched  into  him,  when  he  stood 
before  you  threatening  you  with  a  club,  and  wouldn't 
let  you  go  after  school  was  out ;  and  I  glory  in  your 
spunk ! "  She  had  not  expressed  approval  of  his 
conduct  at  first ;  but  a  little  opposition  had  brought 
her  to  "glory"  in  it. 

"  Threatening  him  with  a  club  ! "  said  Mr.  Corson, 
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sorrowfully.  "  He  just  lifted  his  ruler,  according  to 
the  boy's  own  story;  and  school  wasn't  out." 

"It  was  time  for  it  to  be  dismissed,  any  way;  he 
was  only  keeping  it  to  make  our  child's  disgrace  and 
humiliation  open  and  public.  And  now  you  sit 
there,  Giles  Corson,  and  defend  him  ! " 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  I  beg  of  you !  "  cried  Les- 
ter, rising  in  great  disgust  to  leave  the  room.  "  I 
was  just  as  much  to  blame  as  the  master  was." 

"  I  don't  claim,  child,  that  you  were  faultless," 
replied  his  mother.  "  But  did  you  fling  Jiim  down  ? 
did  you  nigh  about  fracture  his  skull  ? " 

"  No  ;  for  the  good  reason  that  I  couldn't,"  replied 
the  "child,"  far  more  inclined  than  she  to  be  just  to 
Chauncey.  "  It  wasn't  his  fault  that  my  head  hit  a 
corner  of  the  platform.  My  head  shouldn't  have 
been  there." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  go  back  to  school  ? "  asked  his 
father,  eager  to  gain  from  him  this  further  concession. 

"Not  unless  Mr.  Mayhew  makes  his  apology  for 
the  outrage,"  put  in  Mrs.  Corson,  with  grim  deter- 
mination. 

"  I  don't  want  any  apology ;  I  don't  want  to  hear 
anything  more  about  it ! "  And  Lester  stalked  out 
of  the  room. 

"But   I    do!"  his    mother   called   after   him.     "I 
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won't  let  this  thing  rest  till  you  are  back  in  school 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  me,  or  that  little  upstart  is 
out  of  it." 

"  He  was  the  best  teacher  we  ever  had,  till  this 
trouble  occurred,"  her  husband  reminded  her. 

"  I  don't  care  how  good  a  teacher  he  is ;  a  man 
that  can't  get  along  without  such  disgraceful  scenes 
in  the  schoolroom  ain't  fit  to  be  in  it ;  you  yourself 
acknowledged  that  before  you  started  to  go  and  see 
him.  But  he  talked  you  around,  just  as  I  might  have 
known  he  would.  Instead  of  his  apo'ogizing  to  you, 
I  haven't  the  least  doubt  but  you  as  good  as  got 
down  on  your  knees  and  asked  pardon  of  him." 

"  How  you  do  run  on ! "  said  Mr.  Corson,  uneasily 
shifting  the  position  of  his  feet  at  the  fire.  "  Of 
course  I  didn't  ask  his  pardon,  nor  do  any  such 
foolish  thing." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  when  you  said  you  should 
expect  some  suitable  acknowledgment  from  him  ? " 
She  stood  confronting  her  husband  as  she  said  this, 
with  one  arm  crooked  up  imperiously,  like  a  sturdy 
but  ill-formed  interrogation-point. 

He  didn't  quite  see  the  necessity  of  owning  that  he 
had  made  no  such  demand  of  the  master.  But  he 
could  respond  truthfully,  — 

"  He  said  he  couldn't  apologize." 
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"  Did  you  urge  him  ? " 

"  H'm  !"  Mr.  Corson  cleared  his  throat.  "  N-o-o  ; 
I  didn't  urge  him,  for  I  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
There's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  his  side." 

"Whatever  may  be  said,  Giles  Corson,  —  and 
though  you  may  take  his  part  against  our  own  child, 
which  I  didn't  expect  of  you, —  he  ain't  the  man  for 
our  school.  You  know  it,  and  I  know  it,  and  I 
sha'n't  be  satisfied  until  you  turn  him  out." 

"  I  can't  turn  him  out !  " 

"  You  can  ask  him  to  resign  ;  then  if  he  refuses, 
we'll  see  !  "  said  the  determined  lady. 

"I  can't  ask  him  to  resign !  "  he  responded,  weakly. 
"What  would  folks  say?" 

"  No  matter  what  folks  say ! "  she  cried,  triumph- 
antly. "  You  can,  and  shall !  " 

It  was  like  beating  cold  iron  to  shape  his  will  to 
her  own.  But  you  can,  it  is  said,  hammer  cold  iron 
till  it  is  hot,  if  you  hammer  long  enough  and  hard 
enough.  There  was  no  feebleness  in  her  strokes, 
and  she  had  the  night  before  her. 

The  next  morning,  careworn  and  feverish  and  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  yielding  to  fate,  he  sat  down 
and  penned  that  surprising  letter. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

MORE    OF    MRS.    CORSON's    MANAGEMENT. 

IV  fRS.  CORSON  now  for  the  first  time  bethought 
^*-  her  that  the  Gerrish  family  was  in  a  suffering 
condition.  Accordingly,  having  baked  a  large  batch 
of  bread  and  pies  and  cake,  she  set  out  in  the  after- 
noon, taking  a  well-filled  basket  in  the  family  cutter, 
with  her  good  man  for  a  driver,  to  pay  a  visit  of 
charity  to  her  new  neighbors. 

Her  coming  was  a  great  surprise  to  them,  and  the 
old  schoolmaster  mistrusted  her  and  her  gifts.  Yet 
the  sight  of  them  softened  even  his  injured  heart  to- 
wards her. 

"  I  had  an  unusually  good  oven  to-day,"  she  said, 
"and  I  thought  two  or  three  fresh  loaves  wouldn't 
come  amiss  in  your  family,  this  hard  winter.  You 
won't  object  to  the  pies,  either,  if  your  children  are 
as  fond  of  'em  as  mine  are.  And  here's  a  sponge 
cake,  Mr.  Gerrish,  I  baked  expressly  for  you,  for  I  re- 
membered how  fond  you  used  to  be  of  my  sponge 
cake,  when  you  sometimes  did  us  the  favor  to  take 
tea  with  us." 
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"  I  can  hardly  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  Mrs. 
Corson  !  "  said  the  old  man,  much  affected. 

"Ah,  those  were  happy  times!"  she  resumed,  with 
a  sad,  reminiscent  smile.  "  We  never  had  so  harmo- 
nious and  well-kept  a  school  as  when  you  managed  it, 
Mr.  Gerrish.  It  was  a  great  mistake  that  anybody 
else  was  ever  thought  of ;  this  talk  about  young  men 
and  new  methods  is  the  silliest  kind  of  nonsense ! 
And  I  guess  folks  are  beginning  to  find  it  out." 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Mayhew  keeps  a  very  good  school ; 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,"  remarked  the 
old  master. 

"  Oh,  well,  as  far  as  teaching  goes,  he's  well  enough, 
for  aught  I  know,"  she  replied,  with  a  haughty,  depre- 
ciating air.  "  But  that's  only  one  qualification  in  a 
master.  He  needs  dignity  of  character ;  he  should 
be  a  full-grown  man." 

She  looked  at  Mr.  Gerrish  as  if  his  were  the  ideal 
full-grown  proportions,  tossed  her  chin,  and  went 
on  :  — 

"  But  oh !  well !  I  ought  not  to  say  anything, 
though  I  can't  help  wishing  again  for  the  times  when 
we  had  a  master  who  was  a  master.  But  let's  have 
patience ;  they  may  come  round  again  sooner  than 
some  people  think.  You've  only  to  have  patience 
and  bide  your  time,  Mr.  Gerrish.  Mr.  Corson  was 
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always  your  friend  ;  and  so  was  I,  for  that  matter, 
whatever  you  may  have  heard  said  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  necessary  to  let  other  people  have  their  way 
for  once." 

Still  with  his  mind  full  of  doubts  and  bitter  memo- 
ries, Mr.  Gerrish  didn't  know  what  answer  to  make 
to  this  speech.  So  he  said,  simply,  — 

"  Won't  your  husband  come  in  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  preferred  to  sit  in  the  cutter  and  hold 
the  horse.  I  mustn't  keep  him  waiting.  Good-day, 
my  good  friend  !  Good-by,  dear  Mrs.  Gerrish  !  I'm 
going  to  have  you  both  round  to  our  house  to  tea 
before  long." 

And  without  giving  him  time  to  put  on  his  boots 
and  accompany  her  to  the  sleigh,  she  sailed  out,  leav- 
ing poor  Mrs.  Gerrish  overcome  by  her  generous 
condescension. 

"  She  isn't  any  such  woman  as  I  supposed,  from 
your  description,"  she  said  to  her  husband.  "  She  is 
just  as  kind  and  friendly  as  she  can  be !  I  wish  I 
had  had  time  to  slick  up  the  room  a  little  and  change 
my  dress." 

"  I  should  think  more  of  her  friendliness  if  she  had 
shown  it  earlier,"  he  remarked,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  I  don't  know  how  much  to  think  of  her  promises 
now.  Possibly  she  means  well  by  us ;  I  hope  so." 
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From  the  old  schoolmaster's  Mrs.  Corson  made  a 
little  tour  of  the  district,  generally  leaving  her  hus- 
band in  the  sleigh  while  she  called  upon  the  heads 
of  influential  families,  her  errand  being  that  "  some- 
thing must  really  be  done  for  the  Gerrishes." 

She  of  course  told  what  she  had  done ;  she  more- 
over proposed  to  start  a  subscription  paper  for  their 
benefit.  This  frightened  people,  and  made  them  lis- 
ten very  eagerly  when  she  went  on  to  say,  - 

"  The  truth  is,  it-was  a  cruel  wrong  that  the  poor 
man  shouldn't  have  had  the  school  this  winter,  and  I 
wish  for  my  part  he  had  it  now.  He  was  enough 
sight  better  than  the  little  snipper-snapper  we  have 
got!" 

She  even  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  to  the  com- 
mittee-man, Mr.  Cobhouse,  who  remembered  the  act- 
ive part  she  took  in  bringing  about  the  change,  and 
Ventured  to  remind  her  of  it. 

"  Yes ;  I  didn't  realize  how  far  my  husband  had 
committed  himself  to  Mr.  Gerrish,  and  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  a  change  might  be  beneficial.  But 
la  !  I've  got  cured  of  that  silliness!  " 

Mr.  Cobhouse,  though  uneducated,  was  not  wanting 
in  shrewdness. 

"  Seems  the  little  snipper-snapper,  as  you  call  him, 
was  more'n  a  match  for  your  boy,"  he  chuckled.  "I 
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s'pose  that's  what  makes  him  a  poor  teacher ;  you 
thought  he  was  first-rate  before." 

"  'Tain't  because  it  was  my  boy  that  he  knocked 
down  and  trampled  on  the  floor,"  Mrs.  Corson  made 
answer,  blushing  very  red.  "  But  a  teacher  that  gets 
into  such  squabbles  with  any  boy,  yours,  or  mine,  or 
whose,  ought  to  be  turned  out.  My  husband  agrees 
with  me  in  that ;  and  he  was  so  indignant  that  he 
hinted  to  Mr.  Mayhew  he  thought  he  had  better  re- 
sign." 

Mr.  Cobhouse  combed  his  foretop  with  his  fingers, 
and  exclaimed,  — 

"  I'm  astonished  at  that,  Mrs.  Corson  !  " 

"You  needn't  be.  Of  course  it  wasn't  official, 
though  I  suppose  the  board  would  support  him  in 
any  action  he  might  decide  to  take.  My  husband  is 
very  prompt  and  energetic  when  his  mind  is  made 
up,  and  it's  quite  made  up  about  that.  I  was  a  little 
afraid  he  might  be  hasty,  but  I  always  find  in  the 
end  that  he  knows  best.  You  needn't  be  surprised 
if  he  calls  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  consider  the 
subject." 

"  I  hope  he  won't ! "  exclaimed  Cobhouse. 

"  I  hope  there'll  be  no  necessity,"  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
son. "If  the  fellow  knows  what's  good  for  himself, 
he'll  pull  up  stakes  and  go.  It  ain't  as  though  we 
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didn't  have  another  and  better  man  standing  ready 
to  take  his  place.  Then  there's  this  to  be  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Cobhouse :  if  we  have  Mr.  Gerrish  back 
in  the  school,  we  shall  be  saved  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting our  hands  into  our  own  pockets  to  help  his 
family.  For,  really,  we  mustn't  let  'em  starve.  But 
there's  my  husband  come  back  for  me  "  (Mr.  Corson 
had  left  her  and  driven  on,  pretending  he  had  busi- 
ness at  the  mills),  "and  I  must  go." 

Her  next  visit  was  to  the  other  member  of  the 
school  board.  She  knew  how  to  sugar-coat  a  pill  as 
well  as  he. 

"Oh,  Dr.  Carle!"  she  exclaimed,  sinking  in  his 
office-chair.  "  I  don't  know  what  we  poor  mothers 
would  do  if  we  didn't  have  a  confidential  friend  in 
our  physician,  to  run  to  in  times  of  trial.  I  know  I 
am  foolish  in  thinking  I  must  consult  you  whenever 
there's  any  little  ailment  in  my  family.  But  it's  a 
great  comfort  ;  it  sets  my  mind  at  rest." 

That  was  the  sugar,  which  proved  exceedingly 
palatable  to  the  pompous  little  round-stomached 
doctor. 

"What  now,  Mrs.  •  Corson  ?"  he  asked,  with  his 
wise  smirk  on. 

"  My  boy — our  Lester  —  he  has  a  terrible  bruise 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  I  was  ashamed  to  come  to 
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you  at  first ;  I  dressed  the  wound  myself,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  w:il  heal.  But,  really,  doctor,  the  poor 
child  has  shown  some  signs  of — what  do  you  call 
it?  —  concussion  of  the  brain!" 

"  Ah !  that  may  be  a  serious  matter ! "  said  the 
doctor.  "  How  did  it  happen  ? " 

Then  out  came  the  story  of  the  tussle  with  the 
teacher,  with  all  its  amazing  exaggerations.  This 
she  accompanied  with  a  bitter  arraignment  of 
Chauncey,  a  pathetic  story  of  the  Gerrish  family, 
and  an  extremely  distasteful  hint  at  a  subscription 
paper,  together  with  a  strong  statement  of  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  teachers. 

Such  were  the  ingredients  of  the  pill  which,  well- 
mixed  and  coated  with  the  aforesaid  sugar,  the 
doctor,  now  unconsciously  turned  patient,  swallowed 
with  childlike  innocence. 

"  I've  known  very  little  about  the  school  this 
winter,"  he  said.  "  I've  been  too  busy  to  give  it 
much  attention.  Mr.  Corson,  of  course,  has  kept 
himself  informed  of  its  condition  ;  and  whatever  he 
thinks  is  necessary,  I  shall  no  doubt  agree  to.  I 
don't  believe  in  making  broken  heads  the  stepping- 
stones  to  an  education,  Mrs.  Corson." 

"  There  !  you've  put  it  in  a  nutshell ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, delighted,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "  I  told  my 
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husband  you  would  be  sure  to  go  straight  to  the 
pith  of  the  matter,  without  wasting  any  words. 
Broken  heads  the  stepping-stones  to  an  education ! 
That's  so  good !" 

The  doctor  thought  it  pretty  good  himself;  and 
he  rubbed  his  little  round  stomach  vivaciously,  as 
his  habit  was  when  digesting  with  satisfaction  a 
dinner  or  a  joke.  But  he  didn't  forget  the  pro- 
fessional matter  upon  which  she  had  come  to  con- 
sult him. 

"  About  your  son's  contusion  of  the  scalp  and  pos- 
sible concussion  of  the  brain,"  he  reminded  her,  as 
she  was  going. 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  think  a  prescription  will  be  neces- 
sary to-day.  But  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  about 
it  —  and  —  I  trust  I  haven't  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  valuable  time.  We  shall  send  for  you  if  the 
poor  boy's  mental  excitement  continues,"  she  added, 
not  realizing,  perhaps,  that  her  own  mental  excite- 
ment was  the  one  bad  thing  in  her  poor  boy's  case. 

She  went  off  leaving  the  doctor  pleasantly  exalted 
in  his  own  opinion,  but  puzzled  to  decide  whether 
he  ought  to  consider  her  visit  a  consultation.  He 
finally  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
made  an  entry  in  his  books. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

CHAUNCEY   RETURNS    MR.    CORSON's    CALL. 

f^HAUNCEY  MAYHEW  had  carried  Mr.  Cor- 
^-/  son's  letter  in  his  pocket  since  reading  and 
refolding  it  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the 
morning.  He  had  thought  of  it  a  thousand  times 
during  the  day  ;  but  he  did  not  look  at  it  again 
until,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  school,  he  closed  the 
doors  upon  the  last  pupil,  and  once  more  found  him- 
self in  the  solitude  of  the  room  where  he  had  passed 
so  many  lonely  but  happy  hours. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  flickered  on  the 
chalky  blackboard  and  crooked  stove-pipe,  as  he  sat 
down  before  them,  and  took  out  the  letter,  much  as 
if  it  had  contained  some  hated  poison.  Then  he 
re-read  it  carefully,  studying  every  word. 

"  Request  that  you  will  resign  your  position  as 
teacher  of  our  district  school,"  he  repeated,  slowly, 
aloud,  as  if  painfully  endeavoring  to  take  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

He  sat  for  a  while  in  deep  reverie,  then  suddenly 
refolded  the  letter,  and  started  up. 

'43 
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"Well,  Mr.  Corson,"  he  said,  "we'll  see  about 
that !  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

He  had  been  pondering  whether  he  should  first 
visit  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  or  consult 
some  friend  before  taking  the  step  he  now  resolved 
upon.  But  what  friend  should  he  consult  ?  He 
almost  wished  his  brother-in-law,  John  Wales,  did 
not  live  so  far  away.  John  might  give  him  some 
hard-headed  advice. 

It  was  a  trying  position  for  an  inexperienced  boy. 
But  since  he  could  not  have  the  sympathy  and 
counsel  he  longed  for,  he  determined  to  do  without 
them,  and  let  his  own  good  conscience  and  sense  of 
right  carry  him  through. 

"I'll  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  nervous  laugh ;  although  he  didn't  regard 
Giles  Corson  as  much  of  a  lion.  He  looked  upon 
the  lioness  there  as  far  more  formidable. 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  locked  up  the 
schoolroom,  and  in  ten  minutes  knocked  at  the 
Corson  farmhouse. 

He  was  standing  under  the  porch,  thinking  of  the 
time  when  he  first  stood  there,  with  the  water-lily 
Eunice  had  given  him  in  his  hand,  and  of  the 
strange  things  that  had  happened  to  him  since,  when 
Eunice  herself  opened  the  door. 
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She  dropped  her  eyes  before  him  in  sad  embar- 
rassment, but  lifted  them  with  a  flashing  glance,  full 
of  kindness,  as  she  answered  his  question. 

"  Father  is  away  this  afternoon.  But  I  expect 
him  home  soon.  Will  you  come  in  and  wait  ? " 

"  I  think  not."  He  turned  away ;  but  suddenly 
looked  at  her  again,  a  better  thought  inspiring  him. 
"Yet  I  don't  know  but  I  will.  Is  Lester  at 
home  ? " 

"  He  is  somewhere  about,"  replied  Eunice.  "He 
is  trying  to  go  on  with  his  algebra,  but  he  finds  it 
hard  work.  Maybe  he  would  like  to  have  you  help 
him,"  with  a  sly  laugh. 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  —  seriously  !  "  replied 
Chauncey,  seeing  in  the  proposal  something  better 
than  a  joke. 

He  entered  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  before  the 
sitting-room  fire,  while  she  went  to  fetch  her 
brother.  He  did  not  greatly  expect  that  she  would 
succeed ;  nor  was  he  disappointed  to  see  her,  after 
a  while,  return  with  a  lighted  lamp,  but  without 
Lester. 

"  He  won't  come  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know ;  maybe  he  will,  after  he  has  had 
time  to  think  it  over,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  Lester  were  not  far  off.  She  placed  the  lamp 
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on  the  table.  "  I  think  he  wants  to ;  but  he  is 
awfully  stubborn." 

"  It  seems  as  if  a  few  words  with  him  might  end 
all  this  trouble,"  said  Chauncey.  "  He  must  want  to 
go  on  with  his  studies,  even  if  he  has  lost  all  the 
regard  he  once  had  for  me.  And  you,  Eunice  ?  I 
didn't  see  you  in  school  to-day." 

She  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  sofa  and  looked 
down  at  his  feet.  He  still  remained  standing,  too 
restless  to  occupy  the  chair  she  offered  him. 

"  Did  you  expect  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  at  first ;  but  not  after  I  received  your 
father's  letter." 

She  made  no  reply  to  that.  Her  eyes  were  still  at 
his  feet.  He  went  on. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  he  has  requested  me  to  quit 
the  school  ?  " 

"  O  Mr.  Mayhew ! "  she  said,  in  a  quivering 
voice. 

"Does  Lester  know  it  ?"  he  cried,  his  voice  rising 
with  the  indignant  passion  which  filled  him.  "  And 
is  he  happy  in  his  mind,  thinking  what  he  has 
brought  upon  us  all  —  upon  you,  and  the  school,  and 
himself,  and  me,  his  friend.  For  I  have  been  his 
friend  through  it  all,  Eunice.  There  was  nothing  I 
wouldn't  have  done  for  him,  that  was  reasonable  and 
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right.  He  ought  to  know  that.  He  must  know 
it ! " 

"  He  does  know  it !"  she  replied.  "And  I'll  tell 
you,  Mr.  Mayhew,  it  isn't  he  that  blames  you  so 
much  now." 

"  I'm  thankful  to  hear  that,"  said  the  master,  fer- 
vently. "  I  didn't  see  how  he  could  blame  me  ;  he 
has  too  much  sense.  I  wish  I  could  see  him  for  one 
minute.  Yet,  treated  as  I  have  been,  it  isn't  for  me 
to  ask  that.  And  I  wouldn't  for  my  own  sake.  But 
for  yours,  for  his  sake,  Eunice,  I  do  wish  it ! " 

Every  word  of  this  speech  was  overheard  by 
Lester,  in  the  kitchen  corner,  where  Eunice  had  left 
him,  undecided,  unhappy,  full  of  remorse  and  gloom. 

After  struggling  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon  to 
extricate  x  and  y  from  an  algebraic  entanglement,  to 
which  a  hint  judiciously  dropped  by  the  master 
would  have  given  him  an  instant  clew,  he  had  heard 
the  well-known  and  once-loved  voice  asking  for  him, 
and  felt  a  responsive  thrill,  deeper  than  all  the  pride 
and  resentment  in  his  heart. 

And  now  these  last  words  of  Chauncey's,  so  full  of 
earnest  feeling,  proved  too  much  for  him.  He  rose 
to  his  feet,  moved  by  a  strong  impulse,  and  started 
for  the  sitting-room  door.  In  another  moment 
master  and  pupil  might  have  clasped  hands. 
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But  just  then  a  sleigh  drove  into  the  yard.  The 
jingling  bells  drew  up  at  the  porch ;  and  while 
Lester  hesitated  and  shrank  back  at  one  door,  Mrs. 
Corson  swept  in  at  the  other,  and  stopped  short, 
haughtily  confronting  Chauncey. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  SAY  SOMETHING,  MR.  CORSON?" 

HE  mother  of  Lester  had  come  home  from 
her  neighborly  calls  in  a  triumphant  frame  of 
mind,  which  well  fitted  her  for  the  task  of  "  cooking 
the  master's  goose,"  as  she  tersely  expressed  it. 

"  You  here  ?  "  she  said  to  him,  in  a  contemptuous 
tone,  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  an  intruding 
tramp.  "  Eunice,"  —  turning  to  her  daughter,  — 
"  leave  the  room  !  " 

Chauncey  had  known  pretty  well  what  he  had  to 
dread  in  coming  to  the  house,  and  the  sound  of  the 
arriving  sleigh-bells  had  caused  his  heart  to  swell 
with  apprehension.  But  a  good  conscience  gave  him 
courage. 

"  I  have  called  to  see  Mr.  Corson  on  business,"  he 
answered,  quietly. 

"You  have  come  to  tell  him,  I  hope,"  she  rejoined, 
with  a  sweep  of  her  arm,  laying  off  her  heavy  cloak, 
"  that  you  give  up  the  school  you  have  made  so  mis- 
erable a  failure  trying  to  teach  !  " 
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"  Madam,"  said  he,  respectfully,  —  he  was  still 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  before  the  fire,  —  "  my  busi- 
ness is  with  him;  I  will  say  to  him  what  I  have  come 
to  say." 

"  Oh,  we  are  mighty  independent,  seems  to  me  !  " 
she  retorted,  in  her  high  scoffing  manner,  which  she 
knew  how  to  make  extremely  exasperating.  "  You 
forget  that  you've  ever  been  received  in  this  house 
before." 

"  I  do  not  forget  it,"  he  replied.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  forget  any  kindness  ever  shown  me  here ; 
though  your  reception  of  me  now  doesn't  seem  very 
well  calculated  to  remind  me  of  it." 

"  What  could  you  expect,  after  returning  our  kind- 
ness in  the  way  you  have  ? "  she  demanded. 

Then,  before  he  could  speak,  she  hurried  on. 

"  You  owe  everything  to  my  son  ;  you  owe  your 
appointment  as  teacher  here  to  him  and  me.  Be- 
cause you  wormed  yourself  into  his  confidence,  and 
made  him  think  you  had  some  magic  way  of  teaching 
and  governing  a  school,  without  clubs  and  whips,  I 
determined  to  give  you  a  trial ;  and  I  brought  it 
about." 

Again  he  started  to  reply,  and  again  her  words 
overbore  him  in  their  violent  rush. 

"  And  how  have  you  shown  your  gratitude  ?     By 
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using  your  club  on  him  !  After  trying  every  means 
in  your  power  to  shame  and  humiliate  him,  —  don't 
interrupt  me,  sir !  —  then,  when  he  wanted  to  come 
home,  —  and  it  was  after  school  hours, — you  bran- 
dished your  bludgeon  in  the  way,  and  as  he  defended 
himself,  pounced  on  him  like  a  wild  beast,  and  did 
your  best  to  crush  his  head  against  the  floor!" 

By  this  time,  having  listened  to  her  in  the  utmost 
astonishment,  he  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  not  to 
answer  her  at  all.  She  ran  on  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  same  strain  ;  then,  impatient  of  his  silence,  she 
demanded,  — 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  all  that  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered,  quietly.  "  Nothing  what- 
ever, to  accusations  so  entirely  false  and  unjust." 

"  Hear  that,  Mr.  Corson  ! "  she  appealed  to  her 
husband,  who  appeared,  standing  in  the  kitchen 
door,  looking  much  surprised  and  disturbed.  "  He 
denies  it  all !  He  as  good  as  tells  me  I  lie !  Why 
don't  you  say  something,  Mr.  Corson  ? " 

"  Don't  be  excited  !  "  Mr.  Corson  mildly  entreated 
her.  "  I  don't  think  he  will  deny  what  we  have 
pretty  good  proof  of." 

'"Excited!"  cried  Mrs.  Corson.  "I  wish  to  the 
land  you  would  get  a  little  excited  once  yourself ! 
Just  look  at  the  fellow's  impudence ! " 
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Chauncey  tried  not  to  heed  her  at  all,  but  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Mr.  Corson. 

"I  will  deny  nothing  that  Lester  himself  will  stand 
up  here  and  testify  to.  She  says  I  have  treated  him 
with  ingratitude ;  it  is  your  son  who  has  treated  me 
with  the  grossest  ingratitude.  I  am  charged  with 
having  used  him  harshly  and  brutally;  sir,  I  have 
shown  him  the  utmost  forbearance.  There  isn't  a 
scholar  in  school  but  will  tell  you  so,  if  you'll  take 
the  pains  to  inquire." 

"  Forbearance !  If  that  is  what  you  call  forbear- 
ance— "  The  lady's  passion  stifled  her,  and  she 
turned  to  her  husband.  "How  can  you  stand  there 
and  hear  him  say  that?  Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr. 
Corson?" 

"I'll  speak,"  said  the  unhappy  committee-man. 
"But,  really,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  many  words. 
The  question  is  "  — 

Chauncey  took  a  step  forward,  interrupting  him 
with  a  quick  movement  of  his  hat  in  his  outstretched 
hand. 

"  The  question  is  one  of  justice,  first  of  all.  I 
didn't  come  here  to  say  what  I  have  said,  but  I  have 
been  forced  to  speak  a  little  truth  in  answer  to  what 
is  absurdly  untrue.  I  came  to  settle  our  misunder- 
standing, if  possible,  in  a  friendly  way,  and  with  the 
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kindest  feelings  towards  Lester.  I  asked  to  see  him, 
though  it  didn't  belong  to  me  to  take  any  such  step 
as  that." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  the  face  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Corson,  from  the  sofa  where  she  had 
thrown  herself.  "  Do  you,  Mr.  Corson  ? " 

"  I  had  the  heart ;  I  will  say  nothing  about 
the  face,"  returned  the  master,  quivering  with 
the  intensity  of  his  emotion.  "I  hoped  still  that 
he  might  listen  to  kindness  and  reason.  But  he 
treated  my  appeal  with  the  same  obdurate  spirit 
which  he  has  shown  from  the  beginning  of  this 
trouble." 

It  was  a  pity  that  Chauncey  couldn't  have  known 
how  near  the  boy  had  just  been  to  overcoming  that 
spirit.  But  in  his  ignorance  he  went  on. 

"You  must  know  —  for  everybody  seems  to  know 
—  what  an  ugly  temper  he  has.  I  saw  it,  and  made 
a  great  deal  of  allowance  for  it.  I  did  everything  in 
my  power  —  everything  consistent  with  self-respect, 
to  win  him  over  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  justice.  My 
forbearance  towards  him  almost  cost  me  the  respect 
of  the  school.  But  the  more  I  yielded,  the  more  in- 
solent he  grew,  until  it  became  necessary  to  give  in 
to  him  altogether,  or  assert  my  own  authority." 

"You  might  have  asserted  it  in  a  different  way," 
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broke  in  the  angry  mother.  "You  should  have  con- 
sidered what  a  mere  boy  he  is." 

"  And  what  am  I  ?  "    returned  .Chauncey. 

"You  are  a  man  in  years,  though  nobody  would 
ever  suspect  you  of  being  a  man  in  stature ! "  she 
answered,  with  vast  contempt. 

"  You  might  have  spared  your  taunt,"  he  replied, 
with  dignity.  "  Your  son,  whose  years  I  should  have 
considered,  is  a  little  over  seventeen.  I  am  less 
than  one  year  older  ;  I  am  eighteen.  Have  you  taken 
my  years  into  consideration  ?  " 

This  announcement  of  his  age  had  a  very  different 
effect  from  what  he  anticipated. 

"  Only  eighteen  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Corson,  half 
incredulously.  "  Hear  him,  Mr.  Corson  !  " 

"Only  eighteen,"  replied  Chauncey. 

"Then,"  she  cried,  "if  you  are  not  a  liar,  you  are 
an  impostor !  You  got  this  school  under  false  pre- 
tences. When  you  came  to  apply  for  it,  you  claimed 
that  you  were  over  twenty-one.  You  remember  it, 
Mr.  Corson  ?  Say  something,  Mr.  Corson  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Corson.  "  I  remember  it  very 
well." 

"  I  claimed  nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Chauncey, 
flushed,  but  not  disconcerted.  "  You  yourself  re- 
marked that  I  wasn't  much  over  twenty-one,  and  I 
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acknowledged  I  wasn't.  It  was  wrong,  perhaps,  but 
I  let  it  pass.  I  thought  I  was  old  enough  to  keep 
your  school,  and  events  have  proved  that  I  was 
right." 

"Right!"  ejaculated  the  lady,  with  scornful 
amazement.  "  Hear  that,  Mr.  Corson  !  " 

"I  have  had  but  one  persistently  rebellious  pupil," 
Chauncey  resumed;  "and  I  conquered  him.  My 
years  and  my  stature  were  equal  to  that.  Now  if 
any  reasonable  fault  can  be  found  with  my  methods 
of  teaching  or  governing,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
advice,  and  give  the  school  the  benefit  of  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term." 

"The  remainder  of  the  term!"  echoed  the  lady, 
starting  up.  "  Mr.  Corson,  what  do  you  say  to 
that  ? " 

Mr.  Corscn  felt  much  stronger  in  his  wife's  pres- 
ence than  he  did  when  facing  the  master  alone.  He 
assumed  an  air  of  official  importance,  and  de- 
manded, — 

"  Did  you  receive  a  note  from  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  I^did,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it  ? " 

"Nothing." 

"  You  will  not  resign  ?  " 

"•No,  sir,"  said  Chauncey,  with   quiet  determina- 
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tion  ;  "  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  an 
engagement  to  keep  the  school,  and  I  propose  to 
keep  it." 

"Then  you  will  pay  no  attention  to  my  request  ?" 
said  the  committee-man,  waving  back  his  wife. 

She  was  about  to  put  in  a  stroke  of  her  vigorous 
oar,  but  he  was  really  pulling  through  very  well,  and 
she  reserved  her  strength  until  it  should  be  needed. 

"  I  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  attention,"  replied 
the  young  master.  "  It  is  what  has  brought  me  here. 
I  wished  to  know  what  you  meant  by  writing  so  ex- 
traordinary a  letter." 

"  Isn't  the  language  plain  enough  ?" 

"  The  language,  yes.  But  the  motive  behind  it, 
and  the  justice  of  it, — that  is  not  so  plain.  You 
hinted  nothing  of  the  kind  when  you  called  on  me 
last  evening.  You  didn't  take  quite  „  the  manly 
attitude  regarding  your  son's  misconduct  which  I 
believed  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  in  any  sensible  and 
candid  parent.  But  your  manner  was  kind,  and  you 
asked  nothing  unreasonable.  That  is  what  made  the 
letter  such  a  surprise  to  me.  It  didn't  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  the  same  person." 

"  I  had  had  time  to  think  the  matter  over,"  said 
the  committee-man  ;  "  and  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  your  resignation  would  be  the  best  thing 
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for  all  concerned.  I  am  sorry  you  don't  take  the 
same  view  of  it,  and  so  save  future  trouble.  It  will 
be  much  better  for  you  quietly  to  withdraw  than  wait 
to  be  dismissed." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  dismiss  me,"  replied  Chaun- 
cey.  "  I  was  hired  for  the  term,  and  you  can't  turn 
me  out  without  cause." 

"  Not  for  incompetence  ?  "  said  Mr.  Corson. 

"  Prove  the  incompetence  !  "  cried  Chauncey.  "  It 
certainly  didn't  consist  in  not  giving  your  ill-governed 
boy  a  thrashing,  for  I  could  have  done  it !  I  showed 
him  too  much  mercy,  and  this  is  what  I  get  for  it. 
No,  sir  !  "  — his  eyes  blazed  ;  "  I  shall  not  resign,  and 
you  shall  not  turn  me  out !  " 

"  Our  ill-governed  boy ! "  burst  forth  the  mother, 
in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  while  the  father  stood  stunned 
and  irresolute  before  the  indignant  master.  "Did 
anybody  ever  see  such  impudence  !  Say  something! 
Why  don't  you  say  something,  Mr.  Corson  ? " 

"It's  as  well  to  let  him  speak  out  what  is  in  him." 
The  committee-man's  voice  was  husky  and  trembling. 
"If  he  wants  war,  it  is  better  we  should  know  it." 

"  War !  It  is  you  who  have  begun  it,  and  driven 
me  to  defend  myself !  "  cried  Chauncey.  "  I  came 
for  anything  but  war  this  evening.  But  I  see  what 
you  want.  Since  your  boy  has  shut  himself  out  of 
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school  by  his  own  silly  behavior,  you  not  only  take 
his  sister  out,  but  you  mean  to  turn  me  out.  You 
may  possibly  do  it.  I  won't  say  you  can't.  But  you 
sha'n't  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  uttered  these  last  words,  looking  back,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door. 

"  The  very  fact  that  you  misrepresented  your  age 
when  you  engaged  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Corson,  spurred 
on  by  Mrs.  Corson,  "that  alone  would  be  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissing  you.  I  never  proposed  to  hire 
a  minor." 

"  Is  it  the  part  of  an  honorable  man  to  make  that 
an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  me  ? "  returned-  the 
master.  "  How  many  minors  are  teaching  school  in 
this  State  to-day  ?  " 

He  held  the  entry  door  open,  ready  to  bow  himself 
out,  but  paused  to  add,  — 

"  Pardon  my  speaking  plainly ;  we  are  having 
some  pretty  plain  words  just  now.  It  isn't  my  age, 
nor  my  stature,  nor  my  imcompetence,  that  you  object 
to ;  that  is  all  a  pretence.  I'll  tell  you  where  the 
trouble  is.  Your  tyrant  of  a  son  couldn't  govern  me, 
as  he  evidently  does  his  mother,  and  as  he  —  or 
somebody  —  does  you.  That  is  the  sum  of  it;  that 
is  why  I  am  to  be  deposed.  Possibly  you  may 
succeed,  as  you  did  in  throwing  over  poor  old  Mr. 
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Gerrish.  But  whether  you  do  or  not,  it's  well  enough 
for  you  to  know  what  I  think  of  the  attempt.  Good- 
evening." 

He  was  just  angry  enough  to  be  eloquent;  and  he 
uttered  these  words  with  marvellous  fluency  and 
emphasis.  Again  Mr.  Corson  stood  bewildered, 
speechless;  while  Mrs..  Corson  cried  out  after  the 
retreating  figure,  — 

"  I  never !  did  anybody  ever  !  Such  impertinence  ! 
Mr.  Corson,  how  can  you  stand  there,  and  let  that 
little  upstart  have  the  last  word?  Why  don't  }ou 
say  something,  Mr.  Corson  ?  " 

But  by  the  time  Mr.  Corson  had  thought  of  some- 
thing to  say,  it  was  too  late. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

CHAUNCEY    OPENS    HIS    CAMPAIGN. 

A  S  Chauncey  went  out  through  the  dim  entry,  he 
•*•  *-  saw  a  small  figure  seated  on  the  chamber-stairs, 
and  heard  a  sob  of  anguish.  He  reached  out  his 
hand  in  passing.  A  little  hand  also  reached  out 
of  the  gloom  and  took  his. 

There  was  a  quick,  clinging  pressure,  and  he  felt  a 
tear  fall  on  his  wrist.  Then  without  a  word  he  was 
gone. 

"  Poor  little  Eunice  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  as  the 
wintry  air  blew  against  his  hot  cheek ;  "if  I  had 
thought  she  was  listening,  I  shouldn't  have  said  all  I 
did  say." 

But  he  didn't  care  how  much  Lester  overheard. 
And  he  laughed  with  grim  satisfaction  at  some  of 
the  points  he  had  made. 

It  was  open  war  now  ;  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  keep  his  place  without  a  struggle,  and  he 
determined  at  once  to  prepare  for  it. 

"  When  they  come  to  kick  me  out,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  walked  rapidly  away  in  the  December 
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dusk,  "they'll  find  it  isn't  precisely  like  kicking  a 
bag  of  wool.  They'll  find  a  hump  of  the  old  mother 
granite  in  the  way." 

Returning  to  his  boarding-place,  Chauncey  told  at 
the  supper-table  the  whole  story  of  his  trouble  with 
the  Corsons. 

The  Turners  were  a  young  couple,  with  no  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  go  to  school ;  but  though  they 
knew  little  of  him  as  a  teacher,  they  had  a  great 
admiration  and  liking  for  him  as  an  intelligent  and 
pleasant  companion. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  inflict  all  this  on  you,"  he  said, 
at  the  close.  "  But  I  am  alone  ;  and  there  will  be  a 
good  many  against  me.  I  am  only  a  boy  myself.  It 
seems  almost  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  feel  as  if  I  — 
must  —  have  —  sympathy." 

His  voice  broke ;  and  the  eyes,  which  had  flashed 
with  wit  and  spirit  in  the  telling  of  the  tale,  glis- 
tened with  sudden  tears. 

"  I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  be  a  baby,  though," 
he  added,  as  he  wiped  them,  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  the  expression  these  good  friends  gave,  by 
look  and  word,  to  the  sympathy  he  yearned  for, 
which  broke  him  down. 

"  Their  treatment  of  you  is  simply  abominable  !  " 
said  the  young  wife.  "  I  know  Mrs.  Corson.  She'll 
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crush  you  if  she  can  ;  and  it  will  take  everything  you 
and  your  friends  can  do  to  prevent  her." 

"  But  I  have  no  friends  I  feel  at  liberty  to  call  on 
for  help,"  returned  Chauncey. 

"Why,  yes,  you  have!  You  must  make  everybody 
work  for  you  that  will,"  said  Mrs.  Turner.  "  She 
has  been  around  this  afternoon,  I  hear,  stirring  up 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Gerrishes.  I've  been 
puzzled  to  know  what  it  meant,  but  I  see  through  it 
now.  That's  her  way  of  intriguing  against  you. 
Now  we  must  begin  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in 
your  favor." 

"  I  shall  be  thankful  for  whatever  any  one  can  do 
for  me  in  that  way,"  said  Chauncey;  "but  I  must 
rely  chiefly  on  myself,  and  there  is  little  time  to  lose. 
I  shall  try  to  see  Mr.  Cobhouse  this  evening." 

"  That's  right ! "  said  Mrs.  Turner,  with  hearty 
approval.  "And  Dr.  Carle.  Tell  them  your  story 
just  as  you  have  told  it  to  us." 

"  I  haven't  much  hope  of  interesting  the  doctor  in 
any  school  matters,"  replied  Chauncey. 

"  There  you're  wrong,"  replied  the  young  wife.  "  I 
know  he  doesn't  take  much  interest  in  them  gener- 
ally. He  is  kept  on  the  board  more  as  an  ornament 
than  anything  else,  being  a  professional  man,  you 
know." 
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"And  because  he  lets  Corson  do  as  he  pleases," 
suggested  her  husband. 

"There's  something  in  that,"  she  conceded. 
"Then,  he's  the  Corsons'  family  physician.  That, 
I  confess,  goes  a  long  way  with  the  doctor  ;  he  never 
quarrels  with  his  bread  and  butter.  He  is  lazy  and 
politic ;  but,  under  all,  he  has  a  sense  of  justice. 
You  must  try  to  reach  that.  I'll  try,  too ;  for  I 
know  the  Carles  very  well.  Mrs.  Carle  is  my  aunt." 

"Then  you  may  have  some  personal  influence 
there,"  said  Chauncey,  thrilled  with  new  hope. 
"That  will  go  farther  with  him  than  any  question 
of  justice  or  the  public  good,  I  fancy." 

"Perhaps,"  she  laughed.  "We'll  try  both.  Mrs. 
Corson  will  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  t6  carry  her 
point;  and  we  mustn't." 

"  You  will  see  Mr.  Cobhouse  to-night,"  added  her 
husband ;  "  and  I  will  see  him  to-morrow.  I  know 
him  very  well." 

"Well,"  said  Chauncey,  greatly  encouraged,  "I 
hate  Contention,  but  since  I  must  fight  for  every 
inch  of  ground,  I'll  begin  my  campaign  at  once." 

And  strengthened  by  the  best  wishes  of  his  new 
allies,  he  started  to  call  on  Mr.  Cobhouse.' 

He  was  glad  that  Jason  appeared  at  the  door  in 
answer  to  his  knock.  The  little  master  and  the  big " 
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pupil  looked  at  each  other  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  the 
latter  carried. 

"Jason,"  said  Chauncey,  "I  have  come  to  talk 
with  your  father  about  the  Lester  Corson  affair. 
Does  he  know  anything  about  it  ? " 

Jason  grinned.  "  Wai,"  he  said,  "  I've  told  him 
something." 

"  I  won't  ask  you  what  you  have  told  him  ;  for  I 
feel  sure  it  is  the  simple  truth,  as  far  as  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  know  the  facts.  Now,  are  you 
willing  to  be  present,  and  hear  my  statement  to 
him,  and  corroborate  it  if  it  is  correct,  and  tell  us 
plainly  if  in  any  particular  it  is  wrong  ?  For  I 
may  be  mistaken  about  some  things,"  added  the 
master. 

"  I  guess  there  ain't  much  to  be  mistaken  about,'* 
replied  Jason.  "  But  I'll  do  as^  you  say.  Fact  is, 
Lep  has  acted  like  a  blamed  idiot ;  and  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  do  any  less  than  you  did.  Some  of 
us  thought  you  might  have  done  more." 

Chauncey  was  not  sorry  to  hear  him  say  that, 
and  to  know  that  he  had  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

"  Fact  is,  Lep  was  just  suffering  for  want  of  a 
good  thrashing ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  give  it  to 
him,"  said  Jase,  with  a  laugh  of  honest  good-will. 
"  Come  this  way." 
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Thereupon  he  showed  the  visitor  through  a  long, 
cold  entry,  and  an  unoccupied  sitting-room,  into  a 
close,  hot  kitchen,  where  the  family  were  all  in  the 
dark  together,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  lamp. 

Lucy  appeared  to  have  been  studying  her  next 
day's  lessons.  The  mother  was  darning  socks,  of 
which  she  had  a  basketful  beside  her  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Cobhouse,  tall  and  gaunt,  with  red  mottles  all 
over  his  face,  was  smoking  a  short  pipe,  with  his  feet 
on  the  stove. 

He  took  down  his  feet  as  the  visitor  entered,  but 
without  rising ;  and  reached  out  to  shake  his  hand. 

"  Glad  to  see  ye.  Seddown  ! "  shoving  a  chair 
towards  him.  "Take  his  hat,  Jase.  Won't  ye  peel 
off  your  coat  ?  set  with  't  on,  ye  won't  feel  it  when 
ye  go  out.  Cold  snap  we're  havin'.  Clap  in 
another  stick,  Jase  !  " 

In  reply  to  this  hospitable  speech,  Chauncey  un- 
buttoned his  overcoat,  and  was  soon  glad  to  throw  it 
off.  Coming  in  out  of  the  bracing  winter  air,  he  felt 
stifled.  The  windows  were  dripping  with  kitchen- 
steam,  mingled  odors  of  fried  pork  and  tobacco- 
smoke  filled  the  room,  and  there  was  a  bluish  haze 
about  the  lamp  Jase  replaced  on  the  table. 

He  marvelled  to  see  people  living  in  such  an 
atmosphere ;  and  remembering  he  had  once  been 
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recommended  to  get  board  in  the  Cobhouse  family, 
be  could  hardly  regret  having  missed  that  luxury. 

Seating  himself  as  far  from  the  stove  as  p6ssible, 
he  began,  with  some  hesitation :  — 

"  Mr.  Cobhouse,  I  have  tried  to  get  along  in  school 
this  winter  without  annoying  the  committee.  But  a 
matter  has  come  up  which  I  feel  obliged  to  lay 
before  you." 

Mr.  Cobhouse  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  on 
a  corner  of  the  stove,  and  turned  with  a  large,  liberal 
smile  to  his  visitor. 

"  Lay  it  before  Corson.  We  leave  all  that  to  him. 
Corson's  your  man.  He  knows  about  school-matters." 

"  But  this  is  one  that  will  have  to  come  before  the 
whole  committee,"  replied  Chauncey.  "  I  can't  sub- 
mit to  have  Mr.  Corson  alone  decide  it.  He  is  not  a 
disinterested  party." 

Mr.  Cobhouse  indulged  in  a  silent,  inward  laugh. 
"  I  know  !  You've  had  a  row  with  his  son.  Wai,  of 
course,  I  can't  interfere  in  that." 

"I  don't  ask  anybody  to,"  said  Chauncey;  "that's 
settled.  I  settled  it  on  the  spot,  in  the  schoolroom. 
Jason  has,  perhaps,  told  you  how." 

The  committee-man  chuckled  away  down  in  his 
shoes,  which  made  the  stove  shake  (his  feet  were  on 
it  again)  with  his  otherwise  silent  mirth, 
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"Yes;  ye  laid  him  out.  Perty  flat  fora  Corson! 
And  perty  smart  for  a  little  master  like  you.  Made 
me  snicker !  "  And  once  more  the  covers  of  the 
stove  rattled. 

^  "  The  trouble,  Mr.  Cobhouse,  began  with  your 
son.  And  let  me  say,"  added  the  visitor,  "if  Lester 
Corson  had  shown  a  very  small  part  of  the  manly 
spirit  Jason  Cobhouse  showed,  there  would  have 
been  no  row  at  all." 

"  Did  my  boy,"  —  the  elder  Cobhouse  spoke  up 
eagerly,  —  "  did  he  —  act  as  the  right  kind  of  a  boy 
should  t " 

"  He  acted  nobly  !  "  Chauncey  declared.  "  Do  you 
suppose  I  could  have  laid  him  out,  as  you  call  it  ?  I 
knew  I  couldn't  ;  and  he  knew  I  couldn't.  But  did 
he  take  advantage  of  his  superior  strength,  and  try 
to  master  me  ?  No,  sir  !  When  he  saw  he  was  in 
the  wrong,  he  had  the  courage  to  own  it,  and  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  school." 

As  he  spoke,  he  reached  over  towards  Jason, 
seated  near  him,  and  clapped  him  approvingly  on  the 
knee. 

"  That's  what  I  call  acting  nobly  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  And  he  has  never  been  sorry  for  it.  Have  you, 
Jason  ? " 

The  large,  awkward  pupil  twisted  in  his  chair,  K(s 
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grinning  features  flushed,  and  tears  of  pride  glistened 
in  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  s'pose  I  done  right  —  did  right,"  he  corrected 
himself,  at  a  nudge  from  the  master. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

SECURING   AN    ALLY. 

/^HAUNCEY  had  all  along  thought  it  well  to  set 
^^  Jason's  conduct,  in  that  early  crisis  of  the 
school,  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible ;  and  per- 
haps he  over-colored  it  a  little  now.  To  a  cool 
observer  there  might  have  appeared  something 
slightly  ridiculous  in  the  stress  he  laid  on  the 
"nobility"  of  the  big  lubberly  fellow's  concluding  to 
submit,  at  the  last  moment,  when  cowed  by  the 
master's  superior  spirit. 

Yet,  in  contrast  with  Lep  Corson's  conduct, 
Jason's  seemed  praiseworthy  indeed  ;  while  gratitude 
for  the  boy's  good-will,  and  the  strong  need  he  felt 
for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  boy's  friends, 
kindled  in  the  master  a  generous  glow. 

The  effect  on  his  little  audience  was  thrilling. 
The  father's  rough,  red-mottled  face  lighted  up  with 
something  of  the  same  joy  and  pride  which  shone  in 
the  son's.  Mrs.  Cobhouse  laid  down  the  sock  she 
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was  darning ;  and  both  mother  and  daughter  listened 
with  beaming  eyes. 

Chauncey,  young  and  diffident,  had  wished  at  first 
that  he  might  discuss  the  unpleasant  business  in 
hand  more  privately  with  the  father  and  son.  But 
he  now  perceived  the  immense  advantage  there 
might  be  in  having  the  sympathetic  mother  and 
daughter  hear  his  story. 

He  told  it,  from  the  beginning,  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  candor  which  carri-ed  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  with  him  ;  Jason,  by  nods,  or  with  now  and 
then  a  word,  corroborating  his  account  of  all  that 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 

Then  Chauncey  described  Mr.  Corson's  call  upon 
him,  and  their  amicable  interview. 

"  I  don't  see  but  what  he  talked  fair  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Cobhouse. 

"  Didn't  he  !  "  cried  Chauncey.  "  Then  what  do 
you  think  of  this  ? "  And  he  drew  forth  and  read 
the  Corson  letter. 

"  Read  it  again,  and  read  it  slow ! "  said  the 
astonished  Cobhouse,  thrusting  his  fingers  into  his 
shock  of  hair  and  holding  himself,  as  it  were,  by 
that  grip,  while  Chauncey  went  through  the  letter 
again,  with  strong,  deliberate  emphasis. 

"  Strikes  me  that's  ruther  rough  !  "  was  his  com- 
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ment,  after  releasing  himself  and  letting  his  hand 
drop  on  his  knee.  "  Ruther  high-handed,  even  for 
Giles  Corson !  What  had  you  done  meanwhile  to 
provoke  him,  after  he  left  you,  all  so  friendly  ?" 

"  Nothing.  I  had  not  met  one  of  his  family,  and 
I  had  not  discussed  the  subject  with  any  one," 
replied  Chauncey. 

"  It's  Mis'  Corson ;  her  hand  is  in  it,  plain  as 
day  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cobhouse. 

Chauncey  couldn't  let  slip  the  occasion  to  get  in  a 
telling  stroke. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Corson  manages 
the  school-committee,  and  that  Mrs.  Corson  manages 
him.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Cobhouse  ?  " 

He  didn't  know  but  the  repetition  of  this  bit  of 
satire  would  give  great  offence  to  the  subject  of  it 
there  present ;  but  he  hoped  it  would,  at  least,  rouse 
his  manhood. 

The  committee-man's  face  flushed  away  up  into  the 
stiff  hair,  which  his  fingers  had  left  picturesquely  on 
end.  He  took  another  grip  of  it,  and  after  holding 
himself  in  suspense,  so  to  speak,  for  a  moment,  let 
himself  down  with  the  remark:  — 

"She  may  manage  him,  but  I'll  let  folks  know 
they  can't  manage  me !  She  was  here  this  afternoon, 
and  she  let  it  out  easy,  ruther  too  easy,  it  seems,  that 
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Corson  had  hinted  to  you  something  about  a  resig- 
nation. But  such  a  letter  as  that !  He  can't 
mean  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Chauncey,  "he  means  it, 
—  or  perhaps  I  should  say  Mrs.  Corson  means  it, — 
very  decidedly.  Mrs.  Cobhouse  is  quite  right  about 
her  hand  being  in  it." 

He  thought  it  fitting  to  bring  out  strongly  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  chairman's  wife  who  was  acting  in 
this  business  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  keep  it  well  in  the 
foreground  in  the  account  he  proceeded  to  give  of  his 
recent  encounter  with  that  tempestuous  lady  and  her 
storm-driven  husband. 

Cobhouse  took  several  vigorous  grips  of  his  foretop 
during  the  narration.  It  almost  seemed,  at  one  time, 

O 

that  he  would  lift  himself  from  his  chair  by  it,  or 
fling  his  head  over  the  stove. 

An  evident  desire  on  the  narrator's  part  to  report 
the  conversation  just  as  it  occurred,  and  not  to  spare 
himself,  enhanced  the  effect. 

"  I  own,"  said  he,  "  that  I  warmed  up,  and  talked 
pretty  plainly.  I  called  Lester  their  ill-governed 
tyrant  of  a  boy." 

Then  Cobhouse  threw  himself  off,  leaving  his 
astonished  hair  all  standing,  and  exclaimed  :  — 

"  How  could  you  help  gitt'n'  riled  ?     Dumbed  if  I 
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blame  ye  a  mite  !  As  for  Lep's  bcin'  ill-governed,  — 
why,  he  never  was  governed  at  all !  And  a  tyrant,  — 
what  else  has  he  showed  himself,  in  the  name  of 
thunder?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cobhouse,"  exclaimed  Chauncey,  "  you 
have  heard  the  whole  story  as  truthfully  as  I  am  able 
to  give  it.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  that  woman 
have  her  way  and  turn  me  out  ? " 

Mr.  Cobhouse  smote  his  knee  so  hard  that  the 
whole  kitchen  jarred,  and  swore  a  great  oath  :  — 

"No,  by  hemlock!  I  don't  want  to  have  no 
trouble  with  Corson,  but  I  never'll  vote  to  dismiss 
you,  never  in  this  world.  Here's  my  fist  on't." 

At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  little  master's  slen- 
der fingers  a  tremendous  squeeze. 

Chauncey  was  wise  enough  not  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  interview  by  prolonging  it.  He  turned 
to  take  his  overcoat  from  the  chair. 

"But  I  s'pose  you  know  there's  another  member 
of  the  committee,"  said  Cobhouse,  rising'  with  him. 
He  was  tall,  the  kitchen  was  low,  and  his  vertical 
topknot  almost  touched  the  ceiling.  "  My  vote  won't 
amount  to  much  with  two  agin  me." 

"  I  am  going  now  to  call  on  Dr.  Carle,"  replied 
Chauncey;  "and  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  you  will  go  around  there  with  me." 
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"  No,  no  ! "  said  Cobhouse,  backing  off.  "  I  ain't 
an  edecated  man.  I  can't  keep  up  my  eend,  when  it 
comes  to  arg'in'  with  the  doctor.  You  must  talk  him 
over.  Mis'  Corson  went  from  here  right  to  his  house, 
and  I'm  thinkin'  you'll  find  him  loaded  and  primed." 

Chauncey  then  suggested  that  Jason  should  go, 
and  be  his  witness  as  to  what  happened  in  school. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  set  off. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE    BUSIEST    MAN    IN    THE    COUNTY. 

.  CARLE  was  dozing  over  his  newspaper  in 
the  dingy  back  room  which  he  called  his  office, 
when  the  little  master  and  his  overgrown  pupil  were 
shown  in. 

He  started  up  with  some  alertness,  but  settled 
back  in  his  leather-seated  arm-chair,  with  a  forbidding 
scowl,  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  committee-man,  and 
not  the  physician,  who  was  wanted. 

"  I  have  very  little  time  to  give  to  school  matters," 
he  hastened  to  say.  "  I'm  the  busiest  man  in  the 
county.  I'm  obliged  to  leave  all  but  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  to  be  settled  by  my  colleagues." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  that 
brings  me  to  you,"  replied  Chauncey. 

"I  think  I  have  heard  something  of  it,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  So,  you  believe  in  making  broken  heads 
the  stepping-stones  to  an  education  ?  "  Having  once 
said  a  good  thing,  he  wasn't  the  man  to  let  it  "  waste 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  "  I,  for  one,"  he 
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added,  with  conscious  smartness,  "don't  believe  very 
much  in  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  breaker  of  heads  ? "  asked 
Chauncey,  quietly. 

Standing  beside  Jason  Cobhouse,  —  they  had  not 
been  invited  to  sit  down,  —  the  contrast  of  his  short 
figure  with  the  other's  towering  hulk  gave  a  ludi- 
crous effect  to  the  question. 

"  Well,  no ;  perhaps  not  to  an  unprofessional  eye," 
answered  the  doctor,  with  his  wise  smirk  on.  "  But 
I  can  see  that  you  are  very  sinewy  in  your  make-up ; 
and  little  men  are  often  the  most  violent." 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  just  how  violent  I  am," 
said  Chauncey.  "  If  you  have  a  few  minutes  to 
spare,  it  may  pay  you,  as  a  professional  man,  to  hear 
what  a  blood-thirsty  savage  a  little  fellow  like  me 
can  be." 

"  Ha !  ha !  why,  yes."  The  doctor  deigned  to 
smile.  "  I  am  extremely  occupied  ;  I  really  have  no 
time  for  such  things.  But  if  you  will  be  brief,  —  of 
course." 

"  I'll  be  as  brief  as  a  due  regard  for  a  professional 
man's  invaluable  minutes  warns  me  to  be,"  said 
Chauncey,  with  a  glance  at  the  gossipy  newspaper 
the  "busiest  man  in  the  county"  had  just  laid  down, 
and  was  waiting  to  take  up  again.  "Jason,  there's 
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no  need  of  your  standing."  And  he  pushed  the  tall 
boy  towards  the  doctor's  shabby  sofa. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  doctor,  a  little  ashamed 
of  his  discourtesy;  "sit  down  yourself.  I — really 
—  my  mind  is  so  full  of  —  hem  !  You'll  find  a  chair 
over  here." 

Chauncey  thanked  him,  but  chose  to  remain  stand- 
ing while  he  told  his  story.  It  was  candid,  concise, 
convincing ;  and  Jason  testified  to  the  correctness 
of  all  that  part  which  related  to  the  breaking  of 
heads. 

"Now,"  demanded  the  master,  at  the  close,  "I 
want  to  know  if  you  think  I  have  done  anything  to 
be  turned  out  for  ?  " 

The  doctor  had  made  no  comments,  and  asked  but 
few  questions  all  through,  being  careful  not  to  com- 
mit himself  to  an  opinion.  Three  or  four  times 
something  in  his  face  indicated  that  his  sense  of 
right,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  humor,  was  touched ; 
and  that  he  entertained  some  not  very  complimentary 
private  thoughts  regarding  Mrs.  Corson.  But  now, 
retiring  discreetly  behind  his  smirk,  he  answered, 
or  rather  evaded,  Chauncey's  question. 

"  It  is  altogether  an  unfortunate  affair.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  render  a  decision  just  now,  No  doubt 
the  broken-head  business  wasn't  quite  so  bad  as 
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represented ;  such  things  are  very  liable  to  get  exag- 
gerated." 

He  was  shuffling  in  this  weak  and  cowardly  way 
when  Chauncey  interrupted  him. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  represented  !  "  he  cried.  "  Was  it 
bad  at  all  ?  What  else  could  I  do  when  the  boy 
attacked  me,  and  I  had  to  struggle  for  my  life  ? 
Yes,  sir !  for  my  life  in  that  schoolroom  !  for  I  felt 
I  couldn't  stay  there  a  day  longer  if  I  allowed  him  to 
master  me.  My  position,  my  future  prospects, — all 
were  at  stake  !  " 

"Don't  get  heated!  don't  get  heated,  young  man!" 
said  the  doctor,  with  exasperating  professional  cool- 
ness. "You  are  speaking  excitedly.  You  must 
beware  of  that  temperament  of  yours.  You  have  a 
very  excitable  temperament,  young  man." 

His  supercilious  tone,  quite  as  much  as  the  inso- 
lence of  the  words,  made  Chauncey  furiously  indig- 
nant. He  could  hardly  speak  for  a  moment,  his 
heart  throbbed  so  in  his  throat.  But  he  did  not 
lose  his  head ;  and  he  was  soon  able  to  master  his 
voice  as  well  as  to  measure  his  words. 

"You  are  right,"  said  he;  "my  temperament  isn't 
so  phlegmatic  as  some  men's.  They  say  a  fat  pig 
doesn't  mind  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  I  am  not 
that  sort  of  stuff.  I  can't  sit  lumpish  and  unmoved 
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in  the  face  of  outrageous  wrongs,  whether  my  own 
or  another's.  I  am  roused  by  injustice,  and  I  pity 
the  man  who  isn't." 

He  paused  to  take  breath,  and  see  how  much  of 
this  speech  the  "lumpish  and  unmoved  "  doctor  ap- 
plied to  himself.  He  rather  expected  an  angry  out- 
break. But  the  doctor  was  one  of  those  rude  men 
whose  manners  are  sometimes  greatly  benefited  by  a 
retort  from  a  spirited  antagonist. 

He  kept  quiet  behind  his  smirk,  while  Chauncey 
resumed  :  — 

"  I  haven't  been  so  excited,  however,  as  to  misstate 
my  facts  in  any  particular.  You  have  heard  the 
case,  Dr.  Carle.  Now  what  I  ask  of  you  is,  not 
mercy,  nor  personal  favor,  but  simple  justice.  Be- 
cause I  did  my  duty  by  the  Corson  boy,  are  the 
trustees  going  to  allow  him  and  his  mother  to  put 
me  out  ? " 

"  Speaking  for  one  of  them,"  said  Dr.  Carle,  stiffly, 
"they  are  not  going  to  allow  anything  their  best 
judgment  doesn't  sanction ;  after  mature  delibera- 
tion," he  added,  diplomatically. 

Chauncey  felt  that  further  argument  with  the  cau- 
tious doctor  would  be  unprofitable.  He  had,  how- 
ever, his  keenest  shaft  in  reserve,  which,  should  he 
conclude  to  use  it,  he  knew  would  sting. 
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"  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  go.  "  It 
has  enlightened  me  on  one  point,  with  regard  to 
which  I  find  a  false  impression  prevails.  But  I 
have  taken  up  altogether  too  much  of  your  precious 
time ;  allow  me  to  thank  you,  and  wish  you  a  good 
evening." 

The  mollified  doctor  deigned  to  rise ;  perhaps 
with  the  design  of  hastening  his  visitor's  departure. 

"I'll  try  to  look  into  the  matter,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  he 
said,  pompously.  "  No  doubt  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  your  side,  as  well  as  on  the  other." 

Chauncey  regarded  him  with  amazement,  thinking 
that  if  something  on  his  side  hadn't  already  been 
said,  nothing  ever  would  be.  He  was  hesitating  still 
about  letting  fly  his  Parthian  dart,  when  the  doctor 
fairly  opened  his  bosom  to  invite  it. 

"  About  the  false  impression  you  alluded  to ; 
something  in  regard  to  the  management  of  school 
affairs,  I  inferred." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it.  If 
you'll  excuse  me,"  — 

"  Out  with  it ! "  cried  the  doctor,  with  a  smile  of 
artificial  complacency.  "  Public  officers  must  have 
thick  skins." 

He  really  had  the  thinnest  of  skins  in  that  respect ; 
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his  conscious  inefficiency  in  office  rendering  him  un- 
duly anxious  as  to  public  opinion. 

"I  have  heard  it  said,"  replied  Chauncey,  "that 
Mrs.  Corson  is  the  committee;  the  hand  to  which  the 
three  ringers  belong  ;  as  the  hand  moves  they  say 
the  fingers  waggle.  Mr.  Corson  may  be  her  fore- 
finger, very  likely  he  is.  But  the  saying  is  certainly 
a  libel  on  Mr.  Cobhouse ;  and  it  certainly  is  absurd 
to  set  up  as  anybody's  little  finger  a  man  like  Dr. 
Carle  ! " 

He  bowed,  and  was  backing  off,  followed  by  Jason. 

Fire  flamed  in  the  doctor's  visage,  which  was  for  a 
moment  surprised  out  of  its  smirk.  He  tried  to 
speak  with  apparent  unconcern ;  but  his  tongue 
tripped  confusedly. 

"  Dr.  Carle  is  nobody's  little  finger !  not  if  he 
knows  it !  If  anybody  ever  made  that  silly  remark,  it 
must  have  been  because  I,  —  my  business  is  of  such 
a  character,  —  I  am  at  everybody's  mercy,  —  liable 
to  be  called  off  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  — - 
and  as  I  said  before,  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
affairs  of  the  school  but  little  attention.  I'll  look 
into  this  matter,  very  certainly ;  and  we'll  see  !  we'll 
see ! " 

Chauncey  thanked  him  again  politely,  and  with- 
drew, leaving  his  last  shot  rankling. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE    COMMITTEE-MEETING. 

~T)  ETURNED  to  his  boarding-place,  he  found  the 
-*^  Turners  sitting  up  for  him.  They  heard  the 
story  of  his  evening's  adventures  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  Mrs.  Turner  clapped  her  hands  at  the 
diverting  description  he  gave  of  Dr.  Carle. 

"It's  just  like  him!  I  know  my  uncle  so  well !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Mr.  Corson's  little  finger  !  oh,  he 
never  will  get  over  that !  "  And  she  laughed  con- 
vulsively. 

"  I  clon't  see  but  that  you  accomplished  a  good 
deal,"  remarked  her  husband,  smiling  with  admira- 
tion at  the  little  master  pulling  off  his  boots  by  the 
fire. 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  of  Cobhouse,"  Chauncey  re- 
plied, putting  on  his  slippers.  "  But  I  don't  know 
about  the  doctor.  I  didn't  find  in  him  the  sense  of 
justice  you  spoke  of,  Mrs.  Turner;  nor  much  more 
sympathy  than  there  is  in  a  cold  fog.  He  is  to  be 
our  battle-field.  The  side  that  wins  him  will  get  the 
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victory.  We  must  at  least  keep  him  neutral.  How 
can  we  manage  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Turner  thought  she  could  do  something. 

"Try  personal  interest,"  said  Chauncey.  "That's 
the  key  to  his  door."  A  droll  idea  struck  him.  "  If 
I  could  only  have  some  convenient  complaint  now, 
and  put  myself  under  his  care  ;  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  anything  that  would  drive  a  paying  patient 
out  of  the  neighborhood  !  " 

This- fancy  made  them  all  merry  at  the  worthy  doc- 
tor's expense. 

"  Or  if  you  could  go  to  him  to-morrow,"  continued 
Chauncey,  "  uncle  him  affectionately,  and  tell  him 
with  tears  what  a  profitable  boarder  you  will  lose 
if  I  lose  the  school,  that  may  clinch  him,  unless  he  is 
entirely  destitute  of  feeling  for  his  wife's  relations." 

" That's  just  what  I'll  do!"  exclaimed  the  young 
wife,  answering  his  jest  with  earnest.  "And  if  I 
don't  laud  you  to  the  skies,  then  no  matter  !  " 

"  No,  no !  "  protested  Chauncey,  with  comic  alarm. 
"That  will  spoil  everything.  Dr.  Carle  doesn't  like 
to  hear  anybody  praised  but  himself." 

Mrs.  Turner  did,  however,  discreetly  eulogize  him 
when  she  called  on  the  doctor  the  next  day,  telling 
how  good  he  was,  how  generous,  how  anxious  to  do 
what  was  right ;  and  .begging  her  uncle,  if  only  for 
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her  own  and  her  husband's  sake,  not  to  make  them 
lose  so  excellent  a  boarder. 

"  It  all  depends  on  you,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Cob- 
house  is  as  strong  in  his  favor  as  Mr.  Corson  is 
against  him  ;  you  have  the  casting  vote.  Everybody 
will  know  how  it  is  done,  and  now,  Uncle  Edward,  if 
only  for  your  own  reputation,  don't  let  it  be  said  again 
—  as  I  have  heard  it  said  —  that  Mrs.  Corson  has 
only  to  whistle  to  make  the  committee  dance." 

This  variation  of  the  "  little  finger"  argument  used 
by  Chauncey  was  like  turning  his  arrow  in  the  hurt. 

"  Who  says  that  ?  "  the  doctor  demanded. 

"I  can't  tell  who  said  just  that," 'she  answered. 
"  I  have  heard  more  than  one  say  the  same  thing  in 
substance,  —  that  Mrs.  Corson  can  do  as  she  pleases 
with  the  committee.  She  has  boasted  as  much  her- 
self. She  told  me  she  could  have  kept  Gerrish  if  she 
chose,  but  that  she  thought  it  time  for  a  change." 

Remembering  how  Mrs.  Corson  had  managed  that 
affair,  the  doctor  looked  red  and  grim. 

"  Her  whistling  can't  make  me  dance,"  he  declared. 

And  Mrs.  Turner  went  home  happy. 

Dr.  Carle  was  fully  determined  not  to  be  anybody's 
little  finger  any  longer.  He  was,  moreover,  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  Chauncey  Mayhew's  cause; 
and  though  he  didn't  care  much  for  his  wife's  niece's 
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good  opinion  of  her  boarder,  he  cared  a  good  deal  for 
his  own  reputation.  Yet  he  wasn't  quite  prepared  for 
a  rupture  with  the  Corsons. 

"If  I  oppose  them  in  this  matter,"  he  reflected, 
"that  woman  never'll  forgive  me.  She'll  send  ten 
miles  for  a  doctor  sooner  than  call  me  in  again  ;  and 
she'll  do  all  in  her  power  to  injure  me." 

This  thought  was  appalling  to  the  doctor.  There 
was  a  young  physician  in  town,  whom  he  hated  and 
feared,  and  pretended  to  despise.  What  if  Mrs.  Cor- 
son  should  take  him  up  ?  A  woman  of  her  influence 
might  easily  carry  with  her  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  Dr. 
Carle's  best  families  over  to  his  rival.  To  add  to  the 
distress  of  his  situation,  Mr.  Corson  soon  called  to 
give  personal  notice  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  held  that  evening,  to  consider  Mayhew's 
case. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  was  full  of  his  wife's 
spirit.  He  made  a  strong  point  of  Chauncey's  hav- 
ing got  his  place  by  a  fraudulent  concealment  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  minor,  and  said  some 
other  things  which  made  the  doctor  waver  in  his 
conclusions. 

Perhaps  he  had  better  dance  to  Mrs.  Corson's 
whistling  after  all.  That  would  certainly  be  the  easi- 
est way  for  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  Or,  there  was 
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the  old  and  ever  convenient  refuge  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  his  office,  —  the  pretence  of  business. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  unless  I'm  called  away,  I'll 
be  at  your  house  at  seven  o'clock.  I  see  this  is  a  very 
important  matter." 

Yet  he  did  not  mean  to  be  there  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  chairman  saw  as  much  in  his  eye. 

"You  mustn't  fail  us,"  he  insisted.  "It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  should  have  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  full  board." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  and  if,  by  any 
unforeseen  chance,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  get  there 
—  you  know  I  am  liable  to  be  called  off  —  matters  of 
life  and  death  often  depending  —  my  time  is  never 
my  own  —  as  I  was  saying,  if  I  should  fail,  you  and 
Cobhouse  must  go  ahead.  I'll  agree  to  whatever  you 
two  decide  upon." 

Of  course,  he  did  not  go  near  the  meeting ;  and 
Mr.  Corson  knew  his  man  too  well  to  wait  very  long 
for  him.  The  other  member  arrived  promptly ;  and 
him  the  chairman  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
control. 

Mr.  Cobhouse  heard  patiently  his  statement  of  the 
business  for  which  the  special  meeting  was  called. 
The  sitting-room  had  been  cleared  for  them,  and  he 
sat  with  his  head  down  before  the  fire,  not  even 
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looking  up,  or  making  any  reply,  after  Mr.  Corson 
had  concluded. 

As  he  seldom  had  much  to  say  at  the  committee- 
meetings,  this  conduct  was  not  very  surprising. 
The  chairman  went  on  :  — 

"But  aside  from  the  original  merits  of  the  case,  I 
have  a  personal  feeling  in  the  matter.  This  boy, 
who  passed  himself  off  for  a  man  in  order  to  get  the 
school,  has  set  himself  up  as  my  superior.  He  treats 
me  like  a  subordinate.  He  has  insulted  me  and  my 
wife  in  our  own  house.  Not  only  in  the  public 
interest,  Mr.  Cobhouse,  but  out  of  respect  for  your 
chairman,  I  trust  you  see  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
me  in  this  matter." 

Cobhouse  did  not  so  much  as  nod,  but  still  sat 
silent  with  his  head  on  his  chest,  and  his  agressive 
foretop  pointed  at  the  chimney. 

Then  Corson,  without  much  regard  to  formality, 
put  the  question  to  a  vote,  and  waited  for  a  response. 

Cobhouse  merely  seized  the  said  foretop,  and  held 
himself  by  a  most  determined  grip. 

"I  vote  aye  /"  said  the  chairman,  after  a  pause,  in 
a  firm  and  positive  tone,  which  mightily  pleased  Mrs. 
Corson,  posted  behind  the  door. 

She  nodded  with  grim  satisfaction,  and  hearkened 
for  the  usual  echo  from  Cobhouse,  which  was  to 
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complete  her  triumph  and  abolish  the  little  mas- 
ter. 

There  was  silence.  Then  all  at  once  a  surprising 
thing  happened,  which  the  good  lady,  growing  impa- 
tient, peeped  in  and  saw. 

When,  after  a  nervous  jerk  or  two,  Cobhouse  let 
go  his  topknot,  he  seemed  to  release  a  spring  in  some 
part  of  his  mechanism.  At  the  instant  up  went  his 
head,  red-blotched  features  and  startling,  erect  hair, 
before  the  chairman's  astonished  face,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  gigantic  jack-in-a-box. 

Then  followed  his  first  spoken  words,  which 
might  well  have  made  her  think  that,  if  the  end  of 
the  world  hadn't  exactly  come,  it  was  time  for  it,  — 

''I  vote  NO!" 

One  of  her  three  fingers  had  rebelled. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

LOCKED    OUT. 

/^HAUNCEY  had  learned  from  young  Cobhouse 
^  that  there  was  to  be  a  committee-meeting  that 
evening,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  news 
put  him  into  an  anxious  state  of  mind.  He  knew 
that  the  doctor  could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  he 
feared  lest  Cobhouse  himself  might  yield  to  pressure, 
and  side  with  the  enemy. 

He  sat  talking  over  the  situation  with-  his  friends, 
the  Turners,  and  wondering  whether,  if  the  majority 
went  against  him,  he  should  yield  without  further 
struggle,  or  contest  the  committee's  right  to  dis- 
place him,  when  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door.  As  he  had  asked  Jason  to  come  over  and  let 
him  know  the  result,  after  his  father  got  home  from 
the  meeting,  he  started  up  with  a  sudden  swelling 
of  the  heart,  and  went  himself  to  open  the  door, 


remarking,  — 


"  They  have  despatched  me  in  a  hurry  !  I'm 
afraid  you'll  need  a  microscope  to  find  what's  left 
of  me,  after  Mrs.  Corson's  court  has  sat  on  me." 
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He  could  speak  jestingly,  but  his  mind  was  full 
of  foreboding,  when  he  opened  the  door  and  saw, 
instead  of  Jason,  Jason's  father.  The  elder  Cob- 
house  was  chuckling  so  with  some  inward  emotion 
that  it  was  a  moment  before  he  could  even  stutter. 
Then  he  said,  "  I've  jest  been  to  about  the  funniest 
circus  ye  ever  did  see  !  Clowns  and  monkeys  is  no- 
where ! " 

As  he  went  off  in  another  fit  of  silent  merriment, 
Chauncey  said,  "  Did  the  elephant  step  on  anybody  ?  " 

"Not  on  you!"  replied  the  committee-man.  "The 
doctor  he  shirked  it,  or  I  don't  know  how  it  would  'a' 
turned  out.  It  lay  'twixt  me  and  Corson ;  that  made 
it  a  tie;  then  the  laugh  come  in!  Mis'  Corson  — 
wal,  I  won't  begin  to  tell  it ! " 

"She  attended  the  meeting!"  cried  Chauncey, 
catching  the  committee-man's  glee. 

"She  'tended  it  behind  the  door!"  said  Cob- 
house.  He  waited  to  recover  from  the  cramps  that 
caught  him  in  the  sides  and  chest,  then  straightened 
himself  and  went  on.  "  She  must  'a'  been  harkin', 
for  the  minute  I  voted  no,  she  swep'  in  like  a  fust- 
class  harrycane,  and  blew  me  sky-high  !  Seems  to 
me  I  h'ain't  come  down  yit.  How  I  got  away,  I 
don't  jest  know,  but  I  guess  I  must  'a'  gone  through 
the  roof  of  the  house." 
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"  Come  iii  and  tell  the  Turners  !  "  cried  Chaimcey, 
overjoyed. 

"Tell  'em,  yourself;  I  must  git  along.  I  jest 
thought  I'd  stop  and  give  ye  a  good  joke  to  sleep  on. 
You're  all  right  till  another  meetin'.  Good-night !  " 
and  the  committee-man  went  his  way  chuckling,  while 
Chaimcey  returned,  radiant  with  the  good  news,  to 
his  friends. 

Dr.  Carle  cared  little  how  the  question  was  set- 
tled, provided  the  other  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee settled  it  without  his  help.  He  was  accord- 
ingly much  disgusted  to  learn  that  it  still  awaited 
his  decisive  vote.  While  he  was  doubling  and  turn- 
ing to  evade  the  responsibility,  and  the  chairman 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  him,  opposi- 
tion to  the  school  began  to  show  itself  in  other  ways. 

Lester  was  about  the  schoolhouse  often  during  the 
hours  of  recess,  conversing  and  playing  with  the 
boys,  and  sometimes  coasting  over  the  forbidden 
ground.  This  was  highly  exasperating  to  Chauncey, 
who  could  see  that  the  effect  on  the  school  was  bad. 
He  would  have  liked  well  to  catch  him  once,  and 
pay  up  what  he  owed  him,  with  compound  interest 
and  a  "  bonus."  But  Lester  avoided  a  meeting,  and 
was  generally  seen  running  away  whenever  the  mas- 
ter appeared. 
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As  he  was  no  longer  a  pupil,  it  was  perhaps  as 
well  that  he  couldn't  be  caught,  for  Chauncey  would 
hardly  have  known  what  to  do  with  him  if  he  had 
got  him  in  his  hands.  His  wisest  course  seemed  to 
be  to  keep  the  path  to  the  door  well  sprinkled  with 
ashes,  and  to  warn  the  boys  against  him.  He  had 
the  most  of  them  on  his  side,  but  a  few  cf  the  worst 
characters,  whom  Lester  had  been  too  proud  to  asso- 
ciate much  with  before,  were  only  too  ready  to  be 
influenced  by  him  now.  Their  behavior  grew  daily 
worse,  and  the  master  could  perceive  that  some  plot 
against  his  authority  was  hatching. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Corson  stormed  through  the  dis- 
trict, predicting  his  speedy  overthrow,  and  advising 
parents  to  forward  that  result  by  taking  their  chil- 
dren out  of  school.  The  word  of  such  a  woman 
had  a  great  effect  with  some  of  the  injudicious 
sort,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  new  teacher's  methods, 
except  what  she  told  them  ;  and  one  by  one  at  first, 
then  by  twos  and  threes,  the  pupils  began  to  drop  off. 

Chauncey  saw  with  deep  concern  the  thinning  of 
his  ranks,  and  the  restlessness  of  many  of  the  schol- 
ars who  remained.  One  evening  he  noticed  Gertie 
Gerrish  putting  her  books  in  a  satchel. 

"  What !  you  too,  Gertie  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  full 
of  pain  and  reproach.  "I  didn't  expect  this  !" 
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He  was  sadly  disheartened ;  and,  as  she  made  no 
reply  for  a  moment,  he  added,  leaning  on  a  neighbor- 
ing desk,  "  You  make  me  almost  wish  I  were  going 
too ! " 

Then  he  could  see  that  her  large  eyes  were  brim- 
ful of  tears.  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  feel  it,"  she 
said.  "  And  father  wanted  me  to  tell  you  —  " 

She  had  to  cry  a  little.  Then,  in  a  firmer  voice, 
she  went  on. 

"  It  isn't  because  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  school. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  leave ;  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  be  earning  something,  since  he  can  get  nothing 
to  do." 

"I  wish  he  were  here  in  my  place  ! "  exclaimed  the 
master,  fervently.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  the  disgrace  of 
yielding  to  such  injustice,  which  I  will  never  do,  I 
would  gladly  step  out  and  let  him  step  in !  Good  by, 
Gertie ! " 

The  next  morning,  he  received  a  positive  order 
from  the  chairman  to  close  the  school  that  day. 
He  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  it  at  first.  But 
having  consulted  Mr.  Cobhouse,  and  learned  from 
him  that  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the  board, 
to  his  knowledge,  since  the  one  which  Mrs.  Corson 
attended  behind  the  door,  he  concluded  that  the 
order  had  been  sent  on  the  chairman's  sole  respon- 
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sibility.  So  he  determined  to  pocket  it,  and  say 
nothing. 

But  Lester  must  have  told  the  boys  something  of 
it,  for,  at  the  close  in  the  afternoon,  five  or  six  came 
flocking  about  the  master,  clamoring  to  know  if 
"school  was  to  keep"  anymore;  if  that  was  "the 
last  day." 

"  If  I  am  alive  and  well  to-morrow,  and  the  school- 
house  is  still  standing,  and  there  are  as  many  as  two 
pupils  present,  the  school  will  open  as  usual,"  was 
the  very  decided  reply.  "  If  this  had  been  the  last 
day,  I  should  have  announced  it." 

The  schoolroom  had  ceased  to  be  the  pleasant 
place  for  thought  and  study  it  had  formerly  been  to 
him.  He  left  it  early,  and  did  not  return  to  it  until 
it  was  time  to  make  a  fire  the  next  morning. 

As  he  approached,  he  was  surprised  to  see  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  chimney.  He  at  once  suspected 
something  wrong ;  nor  was  he  re-assured  by  seeing 
two  or  three  indistinct  faces  peering  out  at  him  from 
a  window,  and  then  suddenly  vanishing. 

He  knew  of  but  two  keys  to  the  schoolhouse  ;  one 
was  in  his  pocket,  the  other  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  chairman.  Often  on  Monday  mornings,  when 
he  was  late,  Lester  used  to  enter  with  that,  and 
start  the  fire  for  him.  Who  had  started  it  now  ? 
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Hastening  to  the  door,  he  found  it  locked.  When 
he  tried  to  insert  his  key,  he  discovered  a  key 
already  in  it,  on  the  other  side.  Stepping  quickly 
back  and  looking  up  at  a  window,  he  saw  Lester  Cor- 
son's  face,  gleaming  with  spite  and  triumph,  behind 
the  panes.  He  had  also  recognized  another  face  in 
the  background.  He  went  up  and  pounded  on  the 
door. 

"  Noah  Beanfield !  "  he  shouted,  "  open  this  door 
at  once  ! " 

Only  an  insolent  tittering  within  broke  the 
silence.  He  was  deeply  incensed,  but  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do.  He  felt  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  would  like  to  fire  a  keg  of  powder  under  the  old 
schoolhouse,  and  blow  the  rebels,  their  stronghold, 
and  the  whole  wretched  business  into  space.  He 
quickly  checked  that  resentful  feeling,  and  began 
seriously  to  consider  how  he  should  set  to  work 
to  get  in. 

"And  keep  my  word  to  the  scholars,"  he  said  to 
himself,  remembering  his  very  positive  declaration. 
Here  he  was,  alive,  if  not  very  well ;  there  was  the 
schoolhouse  still  standing ;  and  yonder  were  pupils 
arriving.  But  how  was  he  to  open  the  school  "as 
usual"  ? 

The  key  in  the  lock  was  an  impassable  obstacle  in 
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that  direction.  He  had  left  the  windows  duly 
fastened  the  night  before  ;  and  they  could  not  be 
opened  from  without.  Morover,  he  had  as  yet  no 
idea  how  large  a  force  was  holding  the  fort. 

It  didn't  take  many  words  to  explain  to  the 
school-children,  who  soon  gathered  about  the  door, 
why  they  couldn't  enter.  The  cry  went  up,  "The 
master  is  locked  out!-  Everybody  is  locked  out!" 
It  was  repeated  by  others  in  the  distance,  and  then 
there  was  an  excited  rush  for  the  door. 

"  Keep  quiet,  children  !  "  said  Chauncey.  "  This 
thing  can't  last  always  ;  we  shall  certainly  get  in,  in 
good  time.  Some  rogues  think  they  are  playing  us 
a  valiant  trick  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  claim 
they  are  acting  under  Mr.  Corson's  authority.  But 
he  has  no  authority  here.  This  school  has  been 
placed  in  my  charge,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  taken 
from  me,  by  any  lawful  means." 

He  turned  and  addressed  some  of  the  larger 
boys. 

"  How  many  of  you  are  willing  to  help  regain  pos- 
session, by  siege  or  assault  ?" 

"  I  am  ! "  "I  am  !  "  several  voices  responded  ;  and 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  vol- 
unteers, big  and  little. 

"There  can't  be   many  of  them,"  he   said.     "I 
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have  seen  only  four,  —  Lester  Corson,  Noah  Bean- 
field,  Samuel  Coles,  and  John  Otis." 

"  We  can  break  in,"  said  Jason  Cobhouse.-  "  I'd 
just  as  lives  smash  a  window  as  not.  Or  batter  in 
the  door  with  a  rail." 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  better 
way,"  replied  Chauncey. 

"I  know  one,"  whispered  Sylvanus  Chubb.  "If 
it  wasn't  for  that  snow-bank." 

The  master  eagerly  asked  what  he  meant. 

"  I  can  roll  away  a  stone  from  the  underpinning," 
said  Chubb,  "crawl  in  under  the  girl's  cloak-room, 
lift  a  board  there,  and  get  up  through.  I've  done  it 
before,"  he  added,  with  a  foolish  laugh. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  wasn't  a  very  manly  trick,"  said 
the  master ;  "  but  under  the  circumstances,  I'd  like 
to  have  you  do  it  again." 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  situation,  and  a  con- 
sultation with  the  boys,  he  divided  them  into  two 
parties,  and  explained  to  them  a  plan  of  attack. 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  us  all  bring  rails  from  the 
fence  ;  then  while  Jason  and  his  party  build  stag- 
ings under  the  windows,  and  make  a  diversion  that 
way,  Chubb  and  the  rest  will  have  a  chance  at  the 
underpinning." 
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AILS  were  brought ;  and  while  some  were 
placed  at  the  rear  windows,  others  were  used  in 
breaking  through  the  snow-bank  on  one  side,  and 
uncovering  the  weak  spot  in  the  wall.  Chauncey 
drew  Veet  Geerish  apart,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
narrow  chimney  surmounting  the  end  of  the  low 
roof. 

"  If  we  boost  you  up  on  a  rail,"  he  said,  "  can  you 
climb  up  over  that  spot  bare  of  snow,  work  your  way 
along  to  the  chimney,  and  be  ready  to  do  what  I 
tell  you  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  turning  out  of 
the  new  master  meant  the  reinstatement  of  the  old 
one,  namely,  Veet's  father,  Veet  was  on  Chauncey's 
side  in  the  contest;  in  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Gerrish 
had  no  part. 

Veet  answered  that  he  could  and  would ;  and, 
after  receiving  his  instructions,  started  in  high  glee 
to  ascend  the  rail.  With  Jason's  help  he  reached 
the  roof,  and  clambered  to  the  ridge. 
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This  feat  was  witnessed,  as  far  as  the  condition  of 
things  would  permit,  by  those  inside  the  schoolroom, 
who,  seeing  Veet's  legs  disappear  over  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  set  up  a  jeering  shout. 

"He's  going  to  come  down  through  the  chimney!" 
they  cried,  which  seemed  to  them  a  good  joke,  since 
the  chimney  had  no  opening  below,  except  into  the 
high  stove-pipe,  at  the  end  of  the  schoolroom. 

Chauncey  was  willing  to  amuse  them  that  way  ; 
for  by  this  time  Chubb's  stone  had  been  found  and 
displaced.  It  had  taken  a  few  minutes  to  remove  it, 
on  account  of  the  imbedding  snow  ;  but  at  last  an 
opening  was  made,  by  which  a  good-sized  boy  could 
crawl  in  on  all  fours.  Chubb  led  the  way,  disappear- 
ing in  the  dark  cavity ;  and  others  threw  their  caps 
off,  preparing  to  follow. 

Chauncey  now  mounted  a  support  of  rails  under 
one  of  the  rear  windows,  which  were  high,  the 
ground  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stood  falling  away 
towards  the  river.  From  that  position  he  could  get 
a  view  of  what  was  going  on  inside,  and  divert 
attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  He  was  at 
the  end  of  the  house,  beside  the  chimney,  which 
Veet  had  now  reached  ;  and,  looking  up,  the  master 
could  see  the  boy  looking  down,  holding  on  by  one 
hand,  and  watching  for  the  signal  agreed  upon. 
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Veet,  it  may  be  observed,  had  taken  his  overcoat 
off,  and  laid  it  o-n  the  roof ;  which  to  the  school- 
children below  must  have  seemed  a  very  strange 
thing  for  him  to  do,  perched  up  there  in  the  cold 
wind.  Could  it  be  to  make  himself  smaller  for  his 
anticipated  descent  of  the  chimney-flue  and  the 
stove-pipe  ? 

Chauncey  made  a  motion  for  him  to  wait  where  he 
was ;  and  put  his  face  close  to  the  glimmering  panes. 
Jason  was  at  his  elbow,  and  two  or  three  others  were 
climbing  up  behind  them  on  the  loose  support  of 
rails. 

The  other  end  of  the  house,  which  was  the  front, 
was  partitioned  off  into  the  entry  and  the  girls' 
cloakroom,  which  adjoined  it.  Looking  across, 
Chauncey  could  see  that  the  entry-door  was  wide- 
open,  while  that  leading  from  the  schoolroom  into 
the  girl's  room  was  nearly  closed,  a  circumstance 
which  favored  Chubb's  scheme. 

He  was  also  pleased  to  see  Lester  Corson  putting 
fresh  wood  into  the  stove,  as  if  preparing  for  a  long 
siege.  He  smiled,  likewise,  though  grimly,  at  Sam 
Coles,  who  was  drawing  a  caricature  on  the  black- 
board,—  a  grotesque  figure  in  enormous  spectacles, 
meant,  of  course,  for  the  master,  who  was  watch- 
ing it. 
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At  sight  of  the  supposed  assailants  at  the  window, 
Otis  and  Beanfield,  who  were  on  the  watch,  took  up 
each  a  billet  of  stove-wood,  and  stood  ready  to  repel 
the  assault.  Chauncey  rapped  smartly  on  the  sash, 
and  cried  out,  in  ringing  tones:  — 

"  John  Otis !  Noah  Beanfield !  put  down  those 
sticks,  and  open  that  outside  door!  You're  getting 
yourselves  into  trouble." 

John  and  Noah,  looking  scared  and  anxious,  turned 
to  say  something  to  Lester. 

"Samuel  Coles!"  shouted  the  master,  "you'd 
better  leave  that  interesting  work  of  art,  and  let  me 
in  ;  I'll  give  you  a  sitting  !  " 

The  hand  that  held  the  chalk  dropped  awkwardly 
by  the  artist's  side,  as  he  turned  with  a  sheepish, 
frightened  sort  of  laugh  to  his  companions.  Lester 
said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and,  having  shut  the 
stove-door  with  a  resounding  clang,  caught  up  the 
heavy  iron  poker,  with  which  he  marched  to  the 
window  where  Chauncey  stood. 

For  the  first  time  since  their  encounter  on  that 
floor,  master  and  pupil  faced  each  other.  There  is 
no  deadlier  hate  than  that  of  a  friend  who  has 
greatly  wronged  a  friend  and  become  his  foe.  Such 
a  foe  was  Lester,  and  such  hate  glittered  in  his  eyes. 

"  Get    down    from   there,    Old    Spectacles ! "   he 
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cried,  brandishing  his  poker,  while  John  and  Noah 
backed  him  up  with  their  billets.  "  Or  if  you  want 
what  I  owe  you,  come  on  !" 

Chauncey  was  glad  to  speak  a  word  to  the  bump- 
tious youth,  even  through  glass  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  favor  his  sappers  and  miners  beneath  the 
house. 

"What  do  you  owe  me,  Lester  Corson?"  he  ex- 
claimed, eying  him  steadily,  and  never  flinching, 
although  the  formidable  bar  of  iron  might  at  any 
moment  go  crashing  through  the  glass  into  his 
face. 

"  To  turn  you  out !  that's  part  of  the  debt,  and 
I've  paid  it !  "  answered  Lester,  with  haughty  fierce- 
ness. "  You've  had  your  day.  You  needn't  flatter 
yourself  that  you  have  any  right  here.  My  father 
sent  me  to  lock  up  the  schoolhouse,  and  I've  done 
it,  —  with  you  outside." 

"  Lester  Corson  ! "  repeated  the  master,  sternly, 
"  think  what  this  schoolhouse  is  for !  Think  what 
it  once  was  to  you,  when  you  couldn't  say  enough  in 
acknowledgment  of  what  I  was  doing  for  you  and 
the  school !  How  have  I  ever  injured  you  ?  What 
was  the  beginning  of  all  this  miserable  warfare  ?  It 
began  in  your  own  proud,  selfish,  ungrateful  con- 
duct, and  you  know  it,  Lester  !  " 
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"  No  matter  how  it  began,"  said  Lester ;  "  this  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  end  !  " 

"Never!"  cried  Chauncey.  "Even  if  you  triumph 
over  me,  that  will  not  end  it  for  you.  The  memory 
of  the  wrong  you  have  done  will  rankle  in  your 
heart  —  if  you  have  a  heart  —  all  your  life.  You 
can  never  forget  that  it  is  you  who  have  brought  all 
this  trouble  on  yourself,  and  me,  and  the  school,  by 
your  foolish,  your  worse  than  foolish,  your  almost 
fiendish  spite.  Not  for  all  the  triumphs  in  the 
world,  Lester  Corson,  would  I  have  that  on  my  con- 
science, or  the  recollection  of  having  wronged  any- 
body as  you  have  wronged  the  school  and  me." 

Lester  stood  sullenly  scowling.  What  answer  he 
would  have  made,  if  any,  I  cannot  say  ;  for  just  then 
Sam  Coles  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  He  had  been 
standing  with  the  guilty  chalk  still  in  his  fingers, 
a  spectator  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  window, 
when  a  noise  in  the  cloak-room  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 

He  ran  to  it,  and  beheld  the  apparition  of  a  head 
and  a  pair  of  shoulders  coming  up  through  the  floor. 
Cobwebs  in  the  hair  and  snow  on  the  back  added  to 
the  strangeness  of  the  effect.  But  Sam  knew  very 
well  it  was  no  ghost.  He  recognized  Syl  Chubb, 
who  sprang  up  and  at  him,  just  as  he  uttered  his 
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astonished  cry  and  recoiled,  pulling   the  door  after 

him. 

* 

He  had  the  advantage  of  the  bow-shaped  handle 
on  his  side,  while  there  was  nothing  bu!:  the  old-fash- 
ioned little  iron  latch  on  the  other.  But  Chubb  was 
too  quick  for  him  ;  he  caught  the  door  itself  and 
held  on,  to  prevent  his  shutting  it,  while  he  shouted 
for  help  to  his  comrades  following  him  through  the 
floor. 

Otis  and  Beanfield,  and  finally  Lester  himself, 
rushed  to  Sam's  assistance,  and  in  the  struggle 
Chauncey  could  not,  for  a  minute,  see  which  side 
was  getting  the  advantage.  The  door  swayed  to 
and  fro,  now  threatening  to  shut  altogether  and 
exclude  the  assailants,  then  to  fly  wide  open  and  let 
them  into  the  schoolroom. 

Suddenly  there  rose  a  howl  of  pain  and  rage,  just 
at  a  moment  when  Lester's  side  appeared  to  win. 
The  door  was  closed,  or  very  nearly  closed,  only 
somebody's  fingers  were  in  it.  It  was  the  owner  of 
the  fingers  who  yelled. 

"It's  Lep!  He's  ketched!"  Jason  fairly  shrieked 
with  delight  in  Chauncey's  ear. 

The  way  it  happened  was  simple  enough.  While 
Chubb  and  his  comrades  on  one  side  were  pulling 
the  door  open,  Lester  dropped  his  poker  and  Bean- 
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field  his  billet,  and  grasping  the  edge  of  the  door, 
pulled  with  all  their  might  the  other  way  to  aid 
Coles  and  Otis,  who  were  tugging  at  the  handle. 

Only  two  of  Chubb's  followers  had  got  through 
the  floor,  and  they  quickly  saw  that  the  battle  was 
going  against  them.  Thereupon,  in  obedience  to 
Chubb,  who  perceived  an  opportunity  for  a  neat 
turn,  all  let  go  at  once ;  and  instead  of  hauling  any 
longer  at  the  door,  they  threw  themselves  against  it. 

Beanfield  was  nimble  enough  to  leave  only  two 
fingers  in  the  crack.  But  Lester,  in  his  blind  fury, 
held  on  while  the  crushing  weight  of  Chubb  and  his 
companions  closed  the  door  upon  his  two  hands. 
Beanfield  succeeded,  after  a  jerk  or  two,  in  getting 
away  altogether,  leaving  the  entire  pressure  to  come 
upon  the  Corson  digits.  Nor  was  it  simply  the 
weight  of  those  pushing  which  they  had  to  bear.  It 
was  some  time  —  a  terribly  long  time  it  seemed  to 
Lester  —  before  Coles  and  Otis  took  in  the  situation, 
and  ceased  to  pull ! 

"Oh, 'stop!  Push!  PUSH!  You're  cutting  my 
hands  in  two !  "  yelled  Lester. 

He  was  not  very  popular,  even  with  his  party,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were  not  sorry  to  hear 
the  haughty  young  tyrant  of  the  school  cry  out  in 
the  agony  of  his  cracking  knuckles,  like  any  common 
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mortal.  They  hastened  to  help  him,  however;  and 
as  those  who  had  pulled  were  now  pushing,  so  those 
who  had  pulled  the  other  way  began  also  to  push. 
Beanfield  took  up  the  poker  Lep  had  dropped, 
inserted  it  into  the  crack,  and  pried  to  enlarge  it. 
Then  all  at  once  Lep  reeled  backward,  writhing  over 
his  released  hands.  He  did  not  once  look  up  at  the 
window  to  see  if  the  enemy  enjoyed  his  discom- 
fiture. 

He  was  now  out  of  the  combat.  But  the  door  was 
closed  and  the  poker  thrust  into  the  handle  to  hold 
it  against  the  Chubb  party,  who  found  themselves 
shut  in  the  little  cloakroom,  unless  they  chose  to 
crawl  out  the  way  they  had  crawled  in. 

Then  all  at  once  the  stove  poured  forth  a  dense 
volume  of  smoke,  which  rolled  out  and  swiftly  filled 
the  room. 

The  wood  Lester  had  last  put  in  had  just  had  time 
to  get  well  kindled,  when  Veet,  at  a  signal  from 
Chauncey,  laid  his  coat  over  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  shut  off  the  draught.  Perhaps  those  within 
thought  Veet  was  coming  down  through  the  flue  and 
stove-pipe,  after  all. 

There  was  no  stopping  the  smoke.  Lester,  still 
nursing  his  disabled  hands,  kicked  open  the  stove 
door ;  but  that  seemed  to  let  out  only  a  blacker 
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cloud.  Blinded,  choking,  he  ran  to  a  side  window, 
which  Beanfield  was  opening,  but  before  he  could 
put  out  his  head  a  rail  was  thrust  in.  Jason  Cob- 
house  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  rail. 

At  the  same  time  Otis  and  Coles  made  a  rush  for 
the  entry,  followed  by  the  Chubb  party,  who  were 
now  five  in  number,  and  who  threw  open  the  cloak- 
room door  as  the  poker  dropped  from  the  handle. 

A  minute  later  the  rebels  had  fled ;  door  and  win- 
dows were  wide  open ;  Veet's  coat,  at  a  call  from  the 
master,  was  pulled  from  the  chimney-top,  and  the 
room  was  rapidly  clearing  of  smoke.  Chauncey 
rapped  on  his  desk. 

"  The  school  will  come  to  order  !  "  he  said,  wiping 
first  his  glasses  and  then  his  tearful  eyes.  He  had 
kept  his  word.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  had  opened  the  school  "as  usual." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

JOHN    WALES   TAKES    CHAUNCEY    OVER. 

A  FTER  his  defeat  that  day,  and  his  ignominious 
^•*-  flight  from  the  schoolhouse,  Lester  Corson 
vowed  that  he  would  never  re-enter  it,  whoever 
might  be  the  master.  He  was  ashamed  to  show  his 
face  again,  even  to  the  boys  outside,  or  to  be  seen 
on  the  street. 

"  I'm  sick  of  this  old  town,  anyway !  "  he  declared, 
as  many  a  boy  has  thought  or  said,  when  his  own  dis- 
content has  made  his  home  and  surroundings  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

He  remembered  with  bitter  regret  the  time  when 
his  studies  were  first  made  delightful,  by  the  master 
whose  kindness  he  had  so  basely  repaid.  To  become 
absorbed  in  them  once  more  seemed  the  only  way 
to  recover  his  self-respect  and  peace  of  mind.  But 
he  lacked  the  self-directing  power  and  love  of  soli- 
tude which  characterize  the  born  student,  such  as 
Chauncey  himself  was  ;  he  needed  constant  help  and 
encouragement  in  his  studies. 

208 
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While  condemned  to  inactivity  by  his  injured 
hands,  he  thought  deeply  of  these  things,  and  all 
at  once  conceived  the  ambition  to  become  a  great 
scholar.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  spite  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

"  I'll  let  Chauncey  Mayhew  know  I  can  get  along 
without  him,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  have  as"  good 
an  education  as  he  has."  And  he  announced  one 
morning  to  his  parents,  "I  am  going  to  the  Franklin 
Academy." 

He  could  have  expressed  no  wish  that  would  have 
pleased  them  better.  The  evil  effects  on  his  mind 
and  prospects,  caused  by  the  late  troubles  in  the 
school,  were  visible  even  to  their  partial  eyes,  and 
filled  them  with  deep  concern.  Mr.  Corson  had 
urged  his  entering  the  academy  long  before,  but 
Lester  would  never  consent  to  go  away  from  home 
to  school,  and  his  mother  wouldn't  allow  him  to  be 
driven  to  anything  he  disliked. 

"  You  will  wish  to  go,  even  if  we  get  Mr.  Gerrish 
back  into  the  school  ? "  said  his  father,  to  try  the 
strength  of  his  determination. 

"  Gerrish ! "  cried  Lester,  with  huge  contempt. 
"  He  can't  teach  me  anything !  "  Indeed,  he  had 
not  been  working  to  get  Gerrish  in,  but  simply  to 
get  Mayhew  out. 
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"  What  shall  /  do  ? "  said  poor  Eunice,  feeling  that 
Lep  was  to  be  provided  for,  after  he  had  made 
all  the  fuss,  while  there  was  no  compensation  for 
her  loss. 

"  You  shall  go  too,  if  you  want  to,"  said  her 
mother,  the  academy  being  a  school  for  both  sexes. 

It  was  more  because  she  thought  it  might  be  use- 
ful for  Lester  to  have  her  near  him,  than  for  the 
girl's  own  sake,  that  she  made  this  offer.  But  it 
was  balm  to  the  father's  conscience,  sore  with  the 
wrong  he  secretly  felt  had  been  done  his  younger 
child. 

"Yes,  my  daughter,  you  shall  go,"  he  said,  with 
tender  emotion  ;  for  of  course  she  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect. 

And  preparations  were  immediately  begun  for  get- 
ting brother  and  sister  into  the  academy  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  against  the  new  master 
merely  smouldered.  Mr.  Corson  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  let  the  matter  rest,  but  Mrs.  Corson 
was  not  in  the  habit,  as  she  rather  superfluously  re- 
minded him,  of  " giving  up  so." 

"There's  just  as  much  reason  for  turning  him  out 
now  as  there  was  before,"  she  said.  "  If  he  ain't  fit 
to  teach,  why,  he  ain't  fit  to  teach ;  that's  all  there 
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is  about  it.  The  fact  that  our  children  are  going  to 
the  academy,  anyway,  will  show  that  we've  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  making  the  change.'* 

"  No  personal  interest !  "  groaned  the  good  man  in 
spirit.  But  he  didn't  say  anything. 

It  had  been  so  far  impossible  to  capture  Dr.  Carle, 
and  insure  his  attendance  at  a  committee-meeting. 
"'Busy  !  busy  !  busy  !  "  was  his  ever-recurring  excuse. 
But  Mrs.  Corson  bethought  her  that  he  could  always 
find  tune  for  a  good  dinner. 

"  We'll  have  him  here  at  Christmas,"  was  the 
happy  thought. 

No  stated  vacation  at  Christmas-time  was  cusjtom- 
ary  in  the  district  schools  of  those  days.  If  Christ- 
mas came  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  there  would  usually 
be  no  school  that  week  until  the  day  after ;  if  it  oc- 
curred on  Wednesday  or  later,  then  there  would  be 
none  from  the  day  before  until  the  following  Monday. 
Thursday  was  Christmas  that  year,  and,  without  con- 
sulting the  committee,  Chauncey  closed  his  school  on 
Wednesday  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Giving 
the  key  they  had  captured  from  Lester  to  Jason,  who 
was  to  build  the  fire  for  him  on  the  following  Mon- 
day morning,  he  walked  home  to  his  brother-in-law's, 
grateful  for  a  few  days'  rest. 

He  had  not  been  home  since  the  siege   of   the 
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schoolhouse,  and  he  now  had  an  intensely  interesting 
tale  to  tell  his  sister  and  John  Wales. 

"  As  you  didn't  come  home  last  Saturday,"  said 
John,  "we  concluded  you  had  weathered  the  storm  ; 
we  had  no  idea  of  any  such  goings-on,  had  we, 
Sophia  ?  It's  wearing  on  you,  Chat !  " 

"  It  has  been  a  pretty  hard  strain,"  Chauncey  ac- 
knowledged. "  But  I  hope  the  worst  is  over  now. 
The  rebellion  was  in  one  sense  a  good  thing  for  us. 
It  has  weeded  out  the  worst  characters  and  the  poor- 
est scholars,  and  those  who  remain  have  settled  down 
to  steady  work,  with  the  wholesome  idea  that  I  am 
master." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Sophia,  "did  you  get  your 
letter  ?  " 

"What  letter?"  asked  Chauncey. 

"One  that  came  last  Saturday,"  replied  John. 
"As  you  didn't  come  home  here  to  spend  Sunday,  I 
remailed  it  to  Mount  Dustan  Monday  morning." 

"  I  haven't  heard  from  it.  Where  was  it  from  ? " 
Chauncey  inquired. 

"The  post-mark  was  so  faint,"  said  John,  "we 
couldn't  make  it  out." 

Chauncey  strongly  suspected  another  hostile  mis- 
sive from  Mr.  Chairman  Corson,  but  said  nothing. 

John's   respect   for   his   little    brother-in-law    had 
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vastly  increased  since  he  had  shown  so  much  pluck 
in  hoeing  his  row,  as  he  termed  it,  against  obstacles. 
When  Monday  morning  came,  he  told  Chauncey  not 
to  hurry  off.  "  You'll  want  all  your  strength  this 
week,  or  I'm  no  prophet  !  You  better  let  me  harness 
up  and  take  you  over;  I  can  as  well  as  not." 

John  could  "  as  well  as  not  "  several  times  before, 
for  winter  was  a  leisure  time  with  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Chauncey  had  got  well  through  his  trials, 
without  his  help  and  in  spite  of  his  predictions,  that 
his  brother-in-law  offered  to  do  him  this  favor. 
Chauncey  accepted  it  willingly,  although  the  long 
time  it  took  for  John  finally  to  "harness  up"  made 
him  slightly  nervous. 

They  set  off  in  good  time,  however,  and  if  John 
hadn't  been  somewhat  too  sparing  of  his  horse,  they 
would  have  reached  the  schoolhouse  some  time  before 
nine  o'clock.  Descending  the  road  where  the  Gen 
rish  household  had  been  wrecked,  they  met  a  red- 
faced  man  in  fur  cap  and  collar,  driving  along  in  a 
narrow  cutter. 

"  That's  Dr.  Carle  !  "  laughed  Chauncey.  "  I  want 
you  to  hear  him  speak,  and  see  if  he  don't  tell  what 
a  busy  man  he  is  before  he  has  uttered  three  sen- 
tences." So  they  turned  out  into  the  unbroken 
snow  of  the  roadside,  and  stopped. 
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"  Good-morning,  doctor ! "  cried  Chauncey,  cheerily. 

"  Good-morning  !  "  said  the  doctor,  much  inclined 
to  drive  on.  But  Chauncey  added, — 

"One  minute,  doctor.  As  you  are  one  of  the 
school-committee,  I'd  like  to  ask  if  you've  had  a 
meeting  lately  ? " 

"A  meeting?  No.  No  meeting,"  mumbled  the 
doctor,  in  the  midst  of  his  winter  furs.  "No  formal 
meeting." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Chauncey.  "  I  merely  wished 
to  know  whether  any  recent  action  had  been  taken 
in  a  certain  troublesome  case  we  know  of." 

"No;  no  action,"  said  the  doctor,  "no  formal 
action.  None  to  my  knowledge.  What  the  other 
trustees  may  have  done,  I  can't  say.  Never  was  so 
busy  in  my  life  !  Nights  and  Sundays,  it  makes  no 
difference.  Other  people  have  holidays;  a  doctor 
who  attends  to  his  business  properly  has  none. 
Good-morning!  "  And  he  whipped  on. 

"  That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  laughed  Chauncey. 
"  Busy  as  he  is,  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  found 
time  to  do  me  a  mischief,  with  Mrs.  Corson's  assis- 
tance." 

As  they  drove  along,  he  was  soon  able  to  point  out 
to  his  brother-in-law  the  schoolhouse  above  the  snowy 
banks  of  the  stream.  "  It's  rough,  and  it's  small,  and 
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I've  had  a  pretty  hard  time  there,"  he  said,  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  but  I  rather  like  the  old  place  after  all.  I 
want  you  to  go  in  and  see  the  school." 

"Haven't  we  time  to  drive  up  to  the  post-office?" 
John  Wales  inquired.  "I'm  anxious  to  know  why 
you  didn't  get  that  letter." 

"I  must  be  at  the  schoolhouse  in  five  minutes," 
said  Chauncey,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Then  you  can 
go  for  the  letter,  if  you  like,  and  bring  it  to  me  there. 
You'll  probably  find  it  at  my  boarding-place.  I'm  not 
so  anxious  about  it  since  we  met  Dr.  Carle."  And 
before  his  five  minutes  had  expired,  the  letter  was 
completely  driven  from  the  minds  of  both. 

They  lost  sight  of  the  schoolhouse  for  a  while, 
when  suddenly,  soon  after  they  crossed  the  bridge  at 
the  mills,  Chauncey  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  like  that !  " 

"  That  bell  ?  "  said  John  Wales. 

"It's  my  school-bell,"  replied  Chauncey.  "I  have 
forbidden  the  scholars  to  ring  it.  I'm  sorry  to  have 
the  week  begin  with  any  such  act  of  insubordination." 

"Lick  it  out  of  'em  !  It's  the  only  way,"  said  John 
Wales.  "  You've  got  to  come  down  from  your  high- 
flown  theories,  Chat,  and  be  practical." 

Chauncey  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  until 
they  once  more  came  in  sight  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Then  again  he  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  like  it  at  all." 
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"Did  you  hear  it  again?"  his  brother-in-law  in- 
quired. 

"  No,  I  don't  hear  anything,  I  don't  see  anything. 
That's  what  troubles  me.  There  should  be  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  scholars  about  the  door,  a  fine  morning  like 
this,  waiting  for  school  to  begin.  Haven't  they  come 
yet?  It's  nine  o'clock  now." 

"  There  seems  to  be  one  going  in,"  suggested  John 
Wales. 

•  "That's  Jason  Cobhouse.  He  should  have  been 
there  an  hour  ago,  and  had  the  fire  built.  Whip  up, 
so  we  can  catch  him  !  " 

But  for  that  solitary  figure,  the  schoolhouse  would 
have  appeared  completely  deserted.  Jason  was  hur- 
rying to  the  door,  with  his  back  towards  them.  He 
evidently  had  not  noticed  the  two  men  arriving  in  the 
sleigh.  He  had  already  passed  into  the  entry,  hung 
up  his  hat,  and  opened  the  inner  door,  when,  swift 
and  breathless,  the  master  followed  him,  but  started 
back  at  the  amazing  spectacle  which  met  his  eyes. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  was  accounted  for.  School 
had  begun! 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE    BIG    MASTER   AND    THE    LITTLE    MASTER. 

'T^HERE  were  the  pupils  in  their  places  ;  a  strange 
•*•  silence  prevailed  ;  only  a  single  monotonous, 
droning  voice  was  heard.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
new  master,  making  his  opening  speech  to  the  school. 
It  all  seemed  like  one  of  the  unpleasant  dreams  which 
had  of  late  disturbed  Chauncey's  sleep.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  Jason's  arm,  and  drew  him  back  into  the 
entry.  Jason  had  also  paused  in  surprise,  and  now 
appeared  quite  bewildered  at  sight  of  the  master  be- 
hind him. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  "  whispered  Chauncey. 

"  I  don't  know,  no  more'n  nothing  !  "  exclaimed  the 
awkward  pupil.  "  I  thought  school  had  begun,  and  I 
was  late." 

"It's  the  school  that  is  early,  —  a  little  too  early," 
said  Chauncey,  with  a  glassy  smile,  to  which  his  spec- 
tacles gave  a  spectral  effect.  "  I  thought  you  were 
to  open  the  schoolhouse  and  build  the  fire." 

"And  so  I  did,  more'n  an  hour  ago,"  Jason  replied. 
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"Then  I  went  home,  and  came  back  down  the  road 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  bell,  and  see  the  scholars  go 
in.  I  expected  to  find  you  at  your  desk,  and  was 
never  so  astonished  in  my  life" — 

"  There's  no  time  to  lose,"  interrupted  Chauncey. 
"  Get  into  my  brother-in-law's  cutter  here,  and  go  for 
your  father." 

He  turned  to  John  Wales  and  explained :  "  The 
enemy  have  sprung  a  trap  on  us.  They  have  got 
possession,  and  the  school  has  opened  with  another 
teacher." 

"Then  I  guess  it's  time  for  you  to  quit,"  returned 
John  Wales.  "I  wouldn't  fight  any  more." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Chauncey ;  and  he  walked  into 
the  schoolroom,  followed  by  his  sturdy  brother-in-law. 
The  scholars  all  regarded  him  with  excited  expecta- 
tion;  and  even  the  new  master,  —  who  was,  in  fact, 
nobody  but  the  old  master,  —  paused  in  his  prosy 
remarks  to  notice  his  entrance. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  said  Mr.  Gerrish, 
appearing  very  sweaty  and  embarrassed.  "  I  find 
myself  in  a  strange  position  ;  quite  as  much  a  sur- 
prise to  myself  as  it  probably  is  to  you." 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  replied  Chauncey. 
"  Visitors  are  always  welcome ;  we  are  always  glad  to 
listen  to  their  remarks.  Please  go  on,  Mr.  Gerrish." 
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"  Really,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  seeming  intru< 
sion  —  "  stammered  the  old  master. 

"  Don't  apologize  !  "  Chauncey  gave  his  own  chair 
to  John  Wales,  and,  mounting  the  platform,  stood 
partly  behind  Mr.  Gerrish,  with  his  back  to  the  black- 
board,—  a  little  master,  truly,  compared  with  the 
other's  great,  flabby  bulk.  "  I  beg  you  will  con- 
tinue." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eye  fell  upon  an  envelope  lying 
on  the  desk.  He  took  it  up,  glanced  at  it,  and  tore 
it  open. 

A  laugh  ran  round  the  schoolroom  while  Mr.  Ger- 
rish mopped  his  bald  head  with  his  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  tried  to  resume  the  thread  of  his 
discourse. 

There  were  two  in  the  audience  who  did  not  laugh. 
One  was  John  Wales,  who  sat  in  the  chair  Chauncey 
had  given  him,  mute  with  astonishment  at  his  little 
brother-in-law's  coolness  and  pluck.  The  other  was  a 
respectable-appearing  gentleman,  in  a  long  overcoat, 
occupying  a  retired  seat  near  the  door,  and  watching 
the  proceedings  with  extreme  solicitude.  This  was 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  Mr.  Corson,  who 
was  there  to  see  his,  —  or  rather  Mrs.  Corson's, — 
latest  scheme  carried  into  effect. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  Mr.  Gerrish  resumed  his  ad- 
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dress  with  a  weak  smile,  "this  is  not  of  my  own 
seeking.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  little 
trouble  in  the  school,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  best  way  to  end  it  was  to  make  a  change.  A  —  a 
change  of  teachers.  So  I  was  very  suddenly  called  to 
take  this  place." 

He  turned  to  see  how  Chauncey  received  this  inti- 
mation. But  Chauncey  was  reading  his  letter. 

"If  he's  making  all  that,  he's  great;  he's  just 
tremendous,"  thought  John  Wales,  amazed  at  his 
brother-in-law's  power  of  self-control.  "  I  couldn't 
do  it.  I  should  be  fisting  that  other  master  out  of 
the  schoolhouse,  if  I  was  big  enough." 

In  size,  Chauncey  was  ridiculously  insufficient  for 
any  such  enterprise  ;  and  in  John's  opinion  he  did 
well  to  await  the  friendly  committee-man's  arrival. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  I  trust  everything  will  be  amica- 
ble," Mr.  Gerrish  shambled  on.  "  I  have  no  hostility 
to  any  one  ;  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  your  late 
teacher ;  and  I  hope  the  school  will  bear  with  me,  in 
the  trying  position  I  am  called  upon  to  take.  As  I 
was  saying,  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  most  of  you  ; 
and,  as  I  was  saying  —  " 

He  appeared  to  forget  what  he  was  saying ;  and, 
happening  just  then  to  catch  an  impatient  glance 
from  Mr.  Corson,  he  concluded  abruptly,  — 
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"  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  usual  exercises  of 
the  school,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the  present,  in 
.the  order  you  have  been  accustomed  to  under  your 
late  teacher." 

Chauncey  suddenly  folded  his  letter,  and  stepped 
forward  to  the  desk.  As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  look 
on  his  face  John  Wales  had  never  seen  before,  so 
proud,  so  determined,  yet  so  calm. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gerrish  ;  I  will  not  trouble  you 
further.  You  will  find  a  vacant  seat  yonder.  Or- 
der ! "  exclaimed  the  little  master,  rapping  on  the 
desk,  to  still  the  excited  rustling. 

"  Excuse  me  ! "  began  the  big  master,  deprecat- 
ingly. 

"  Please  be  seated,"  said  Chauncey.  "  You  are 
welcome  to  remain  as  a  visitor  —  or  as  a  pupil  —  suit 
yourself." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  persisted  the  old  man ;  "but 
I  understood  "  — 

"  If  you  understood  that  there  was  a  vacancy  here 
for  you  to  fill,  you  have  been  deceived.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  be  seated  ?  You  have  been 
listened  to,  patiently ;  now  I  have  something  to 
say." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  agitated  old  man ;  "  that  is 
only  fair." 
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He   was   moving   humbly   to   the   seat    Chauncey 
pointed    out,   when    up   jumped  the  committee-man, 


in  great  excitement. 


"  Keep  your  place,  Mr.  Gerrish  !  "  he  cried.     "  It  is 
your  right !     You  are  put  into  it  by  the  committee  — 
a  majority  of  the  committee ! "  he  added,  with  great 
positiveness.     "Don't  give  way  !" 

"  But  as  I  was  saying,"  stammered  the  old  master, 
"  it  is  no  more  than  courtesy  to  allow  him  a  word. 
I  —  I  give  way  to  that !  "  And  once  more  mopping 
his  bald  pate,  he  sat  down. 

"Quiet!"  Chauncey  rapped  again,  with  authorita- 
tive energy.  "  Our  friends  who  have  just  addressed 
us  are  mistaken.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  put 
me  out  of  this  school,  but  it  has  failed.  Isn't  that  so, 
Mr.  Cobhouse  ?" 

Mr.  Cobhouse  had  just  entered,  following  Jason, 
who  piloted  him  towards  a  seat.  He  pulled  off  his 
hat,  gave  his  fore-top  a  jerk  towards  the  zenith,  and 
answered,  turning  his  honest,  red-mottled  face  to  the 
school,  — 

"I  guess  that's  about  so." 

"  I  have  also  the  word  of  the  other  trustee,"  Chaun- 
cey added,  immediately.  "Dr.  Carle  assured  me,  not 
half  an  hour  ago,  that  there  had  been  no  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  board." 


As  I  was  saying  — '" — Page  220. 
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Mr.  Corson  was  on  his  feet  again.  "  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  false  statements  ! "  he  cried. 
"  Dr.  Carle  dined  at  my  house  Christmas  Day,  and 
we  had  a  meeting." 

"  Was  any  formal  action  taken  ? "  Chauncey  de- 
manded. "  If  you  say  there  was,  while  he  says  there 
wasn't, — and  I  have  a  witness  to  his  declaration," 
turning  to  John  Wales,  —  "I  must  disbelieve  one  of 
you.  Had  you  any  notice  of  that  meeting,  Mr.  Cob- 
house  ? " 

"  Nary  word  !  "  exclaimed  the  elder  Jason.  "And 
such  a  meetin'  won't  stand  law." 

"  I  don't  claim  it  was  a  formal  meeting,"  said  Cor- 
son, very  red  and  embarrassed  ;  "  but  I  do  claim  that 
Dr.  Carle  said  he  would  leave  the  matter  to  me,  and 
abide  by  my  action." 

"  He  has  also  said  he  would  leave  it  to  Mr.  Cob- 
house,"  replied  Chauncey.  "Now  you  must  know, 
Mr.  Corson,  that  you  can't  transact  important  school 
business  in  that  loose  way." 

"  It's  my  way,  and  I  don't  call  it  a  loose  way ;  and 
I  don't  need  a  boy  to  instruct  me  in  the  duties  of  my 
office,"  retorted  the  chairman,  with  spirit.  "  I  am 
here  to  stand  by  Mr.  Gerrish." 

"  And  I  stand  by  Mayhew  !  "  exclaimed  Cobhouse, 
towering  up,  with  erect,  aggressive  hair,  to  an  almost 
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gigantic  height.  "  I've  let  you  do  about  as  you  was 
a  mind  to  in  school  matters  heretofore,  because  I 
don't  claim  to  have  so  much  edecation  as  we  all  know 
you've  got.  But  when  it  comes  to  plain  right  and 
wrong,  I  can  see  as  fur  through  the  hole  in  the 
grin'stun  as  you  can.  You've  been  wrong  in  this 
business  from  the  start ;  and  you  can't  step  in  here 
now  and  say  that  this  teacher  that's  been  reg'larly 
app'inted  has  got  to  go,  and  this  t'other  one  has  got 
to  come  in,  jest  to  suit  your  own  personal  spite  or 
interest  —  not  if  you  be  our  chairman  !" 

"  Personal  interest !  "  echoed  Corson.  "  I've  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  My  son  and  daughter 
will  not  attend  this  school,  in  any  event.  They  are 
both  going 'to  the  academy.  It's  a  very  strange 
stand  you  are  taking,  Mr.  Cobhouse  !  " 

"  It's  you  that's  takin'  the  strangest  sort  of  a  stand 
for  any  reasonable  human  critter !"  returned  Cob- 
house. 

He  gave  his  hair  another  upward  wrench,  which 
seemed  hardly  necessary,  for  it  bristled  already  like 
"  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,"  and  added,  — 

"  I  hain't  wanted  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Corson, 
bein'  neighbors  so  ;  but  when  you  let  family  feelin' 
override  common-sense  and  justice  in  a  matter  't  / 
have  any  responsibility  in,  I  take  my  stand  agin  ye! 
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And  you  may  as  well  undertake  to  blow  old  Mount 
Dustan  yender  away  with  your  breath  as  try  to  move 
me ! " 

"You  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Gerrish,"  Chauncey  said. 
with  a  smile. 

"I  do,"  said  the  old  schoolmaster,  with  strong  feel- 
ing ;  "  and  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  I  was  misled 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  things,  or  I  should -not 
have  intruded  myself  here." 

He  was  going.  Mr.  Corson  was  also  buttoning  his 
overcoat,  with  prodigious  discontent;  perhaps  won- 
dering how  he  and  his  report  of  the  proceedings 
would  be  received  by  a  certain  lady  at  home. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  if  you  please,  gentlemen  ! "  re- 
marked Chauncey.  "  I  haven't  yet  said  what  I  pro- 
posed to  say  ;  I  wished  to  have  my  position  vindicated 
first.  What  I  do,  I  do  voluntarily ;  no  man  shall  say 
I  was  driven  to  it." 

He  gave  the  poor  old  humiliated  schoolmaster,  halt- 
ing at  the  door,  a  kindly  look,  and  went  on,  — 

"I  have  many  times  regretted  that  Mr.  Gerrish 
didn't  receive  the  appointment. he  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect ;  a  wrong  was  done  him,  which  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  make  right.  But  I  have  not  seen  my 
way  clear  to  do  so  until  now." 

He  hesitated,  and  there  was  a  mist  in  his  eyes,  a 
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tremor  in  his  voice,  as  he  resumed,  amidst  profound 
silence, — 

"  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  have  stood  by 
me  in  the  struggle  now  happily  ended.  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  duty  here,  and  it  will  always  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  think  how  generously  I  have  been  sustained. 
But  now,  dear  friends,"-  —he  cast  his  eyes  about  the 
school,  —  "  the  time  has  come '  for  me  to  bid  you 
good-by." 

He  was  about  to  say  more,  but  the  surprise  and 
grief  which  glistened  in  the  many  faces  about  him 
touched  the  quick  springs  of  emotion  in  his  swelling 
heart,  and  for  a  moment  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Then  turning  abruptly,  he  said,  — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  please  accept  my 
resignation.  I  am  no  longer  teacher  of  this  school." 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

WHY    HE    RESIGNED. 

ATOTWITHSTANDING  all  he  had  said  to  lead  up 
•*•  '  to  it,  this  announcement  was  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected, and  so  seemingly  uncalled-for,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  triumph,  that  nobody  quite  took  it  in 
until  he  stepped  from  the  platform  and  went  hurriedly 
from  the  room. 

The  old  schoolmaster  grasped  him  feverishly  by 
the  hand,  detaining  him  in  the  entry  ;  and  there  Mr. 
Corson,  quite  overcome  by  such  magnanimity,  which 
caused  a  heavy  domestic  cloud  to  lift  from  his  hori- 
zon, came  out  and  frankly  thanked  him. 

Chauncey  found  it  harder  to  get  away  from  Mr. 
Cobhouse,  who  wanted  him  to  take  back  his  resigna- 
tion, but  who  finally  admitted  that  it  might  be  "  the 
best  thing."  Other  adieus  were  brief  ;  and  Chauncey 
soon  found  himself  seated  in  the  sleigh  with  John 
Wales,  driving  towards  his  boarding-place.  Then 
John  burst  forth, — • 
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"It's  the  strangest  thing  under  heaven,  what 
you  wanted  to  resign  for,  just  as  you'd  come 
out  top  of  the  heap,  and  got  things  fixed  your  own 
way!" 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  a  little  unreasonable,"  re- 
plied Chauncey.  "  You've  been  telling  me  all  along 
I'd  have  to  give  up  the  fight." 

"  But  just  as  you'd  won  the  fight ;  that's  another 
thing!"  cried  John.  "It's  just  like  you,  though. 
You  never  was  practical." 

Chauncey  laughed.  "  Well,  John,  there  are  always 
reasons  within  reasons,  and  I've  got  a  better  one  than 
you  suspect.  You  saw  that  letter  I  took  from  my 
desk  ?  I've  no  idea  how  it  came  there ;  but  I  sup- 
pose the  Turners  sent  it." 

"  Is  that  the  letter  ? "  cried  John  Wales. 

"The  very  same,"  said  Chauncey.  "It's  from  the 
principal  of  the  Franklin  Academy.  The  place  of 
assistant  teacher,  which  I  tried  to  get  last  summer 
and  couldn't,  is  vacant  again,  and  he  offers  it  to  me. 
Of  course  I  accept.  My  duties  begin  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  us  there  in  the  entry, 
when  everybody  was  talking  and  wondering?"  ex- 
claimed John  Wales. 
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"  I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  to  mar  the  plans  of 
our  friends  the  Corsons,"  replied  Chauncey.  "  Don't 
you  see  ?  if  Lester  goes  to  the  academy,  he  will  prob- 
ably have  the  pleasure  of  reciting  his  Latin  and  alge- 
bra to  me." 

That  would,  indeed,  have  been  the  result,  if  Lester 
had  carried  out  his  original  intention.  But  when, 
having  actually  entered  the  academy,  he  learned 
who  was  to  be  one  of  his  teachers,  the  shock  was 
more  than  his  proud  stomach  could  bear.  He 
glared  at  Chauncey,  whom  he  met  but  once  in  the 
recitation-room,  then  turned  on  his  heel  with  ludi- 
crous haste,  and  went  home  sick.  How  sick  Mrs. 
Corson  was  when  she  witnessed  his  coming  home, 
and  learned  the  cause,  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
to  imagine. 

Eunice,  however,  remained  at  the  academy. 

Lester  never  returned  ;  and  his  ambition  to  become 
a  scholar  soon  died,  like  a  fire  kindled  in  damp  wood. 
He  pursued  for  some  years  a  restless  and  changeable 
career. 'and  is  now  a  haughty  and  domineering  politi- 
cian, disliked  even  by  his  own  followers,  and  tolerated 
only  for  his  unscrupulous  services  to  his  party.  If 
I  should  give  his  real  name  here,  it  would  be  recog- 
nized by  many  with  a  smile. 
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Chauncey  Mayhew  is  now  a  distinguished  educator 
and  scholar.  I  made  his  acquaintance  a  few  summers 
ago  at  a  seaside  resort,  where  we  sat  one  moonlight 
evening  until  a  late  hour  on  the  wave-washed  rocks, 
and  he  gave  me  the  outlines  of  this  story. 
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a  story-teller  are  well  exhibited  in  this  his  latest  novel.  It  is  a  tale  of  New-England 
life  on  the  farm,  which  the  author  knows  so  well  how  to  portray.  The  plot  of  the 
story,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  we  shall  leave  our  young  readers  to  learn  from 
the  book.  They  will  find  out  from  it  how  Kit  came  to  steal  a  horse  when  he  thought 
he  was  reclaiming  one,  how  he  got  knocked  senseless  as  a  fruit-thief  when  he  was 
trying  to  save  grapes  from  being  stolen,  and  other  adventures  which  happened  to  him 
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"  If  every  boy  could  read  this  book,  or  have  it  read  to  him,  there  would  be  fewer 
rogues  in  the  world.  A  straightforward,  honest  story,  without  cant,  without  moral- 
izing, full  of  genuine  fun  and  hard  common  sense,  it  is  just  the  tale  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  young  fellow  fall  in  love  with  simple  integrity  and  fair  dealing.  As  for  Kit, 
the  heroe  of  the  story,  'his  one  fault'  was  absent-mindedness.  He  forgot  to  lock  his 
uncle's  stable  door,  and  the  horse  was  stolen.  In  seeking  to  recover  the  stolen  horse, 
he  unintentionally  stole  another.  In  trying  to  restore  the  wrong  horse  to  his  rightful 
owner,  he  was  himself  arrested.  After  no  end  of  comical  and  dolorous  adventures, 
he  surmounted  all  his  misfortunes  by  downright  pluck  and  genuine  good  feeling.  It 
is  a  noble  contribution  to  juvenile  literature."—  Woman's  Journal. 

"  Young  people  always  find  in  Mr.  TROWBRIDGE'S  stories  an  element  which  irresist- 
ibly attracts  them,  especially  as  he  tells  of  things  which  often  happen  in  boy  and  girl 
life,  and  makes  all  his  accounts  charmingly  natural.  His  ONE  FAULT  will  be  found 
one  of  his  most  fascinating  stories,  and  of  benefit  to  its  readers,  having  a  wholesome 
moral  so  plainly  set  forth  in  every  chapter,  that  the  dullest  boy  will  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  correcting  '  his  one  fault,'  should  he  be  afflicted  with  the 
weakness  which  caused  the  chief  subject  in  this  entertaining  book  so  much  real 
trouble."  —  Boston  Times. 
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PETER    BUDSTONE. 

THE  BOY  WHO    WAS  HAZED. 


Cloth.     Illustrated.     $1.25. 


"Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  " Peter  Btidstone,"  is  another  of  those  altogether 
good  and  wholesome  books  for  boys  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too 
highly.  This  author  shows  us  convincingly  how  juvenile  reading  may  be 
made  vivacious  and  interesting,  and  yet  teach  sound  and  clean  lessons. 
It  is  not  writing  for  the  mere  purpose  of  book-making  and  money-making 
which  animates  this  true  artist  and  humanitarian.  Every  one  of  his  books  has 
a  special  purpose  — is  designed  carefully  to  attack  some  weakness  or  fault,— to 
make  thoughtful  and  virtuous  men  out  of  reckless  youth.  "Peter  Budstone  " 
shows  forcioly  the  folly  and  crime  of  "hazing."  It  is  the  story  of  a  noble 
young  fellow  whose  reason  is  irreparably  overthrown  by  the  savage  treatment 
ne  received  from  some  of  his  associates  at  college.  It  is  a  powerful  little  book, 
and  we  wish  every  schoolboy  and  college  youth  could  read  it."  —  Philadelphia 
American. 

"  PETER  BUDSTONE  is  one  of  Trowbridge's  stories  for  boys.  His  other 
books  have  been  admirable  and  deservedly  popular,  but  this  one  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  yet.  It  is  a  story  at  once  spirited  and  touching,  with  a  certain 
dramatic  and  artistic  quality  that  appeals  to  the  literary  sense  as  well  as  to  the 
story-loving  appetite.  In  it  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  not  lectured, -or  moralized,  or 
remonstrated;  he  has  simply  shown  boys  what  they  are  doing  when  they  con- 
template hazing.  By  a  good  artistic  impulse  we  are  not  shown  the  hazing  at 
all :  when  the  story  begins,  the  hazing  is  already  over,  and  we  are  introduced 
immediately  to  the  results.  It  is  an  artistic  touch  also  that  the  boy  injured  is 
not  hurt  because  he  is  a  fellow  of  delicate  nerves,  but  because  of  his  very 
strength  and  the  power  with  which  he  resisted  till  overcome  by  numbers  and 
subjected  to  treatment  which  left  him  insane.  His  insanity  takes  the  form  of 
harmless  delusion,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  ways  and  talk  enables  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge to  lighten  the  sombreness  without  weakening  the  moral,  in  a  way  that 
ought  to  win  all  boys  to  his  side."—  Critic. 

"Trowbridge  is  a  good  story  teller.  He  has  invention,  sense  and  nerve. 
Peter  Budstone  was  the  ambitious  boy  of  a  family  of  laboring  people  in  New 
York  who  had  a  brain  fever  and  lost  his  mind  by  being  hazed  at  college.  "With 
the  small  economies  of  some  communities  the  village  authorities  determined 
to  send  him  to  an  asylum.  His  younger  brother  and  his  father  and  mother 
made  a  resolute  and  pathetic  effort  to  keep  him  at  home  and  in  their  own  care. 
It  is  sacrifice  for  others  that  is  the  real  nobility  and  worth  of  life.  It  is  our 
love  and  helpfulness  to  those  about  us  made  at  the  largest  cost  to  ourselves 
that  alone  make  life  worth  living.  To  show  this  in  a  genuine,  sincere,  natural 
way,  without  a  word  of  preaching,  to  tell  it  in  a  natural  way  f  u  1  of  incident 
yet  the  natural  happening  of  every  day  life,  and  conveying  the  sermon  by  what 
was  done,  not  what  was  said  —  this  is  the  merit  and  charm  of  this*  good  story 
for  boys."  —  Gate  City. 
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A  START  IN  LIFE. 


Cloth.    Illustrated.    $1.00. 


"Mr.  J.  T.  TKOWBRIDGE  recounts  in  his  new  story  the  hardships  of  a  young 
lad  in  his  first  endeavor  to  start  out  for  himself.  It  is  a  tale  that  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  budding  hopes.  The  writer  shows  how  hard  the  youths  of  a 
century  ago  were  compelled  to  work.  This  he  does  in  an  entertaining  way, 
mingling  fun  and  adventures  with  their  daily  labors.  His  hero  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  honest  boy,  who  is  not  too  lazy  to  work'nor  too  dull  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  a  joke.  It  is  'quite  noticeable  in  the  majority  of  Mr.  Trowbridgc's 
books  that  he  makes  the  virtues  of  one  character  more  prominent  by  comparing 
them  with  the  low  and  mean  ways  of  another.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  to  this  fact 
that  Walden  appears  to  be  a  model  of  youthful  perfection.  Not  that  he  is 
overdrawn,  but  his  good  qualities  are  brought  out  to  his  advantage.  Like 
the  average  boy,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  torment  the  man  who  tries 
to  tyrannize  over  him.  The  author  enters  into  the  spirit  of  his  characters,  and 
sympathizes  with  them.  It  is  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  boys,  whether 
good  or  bad,  that  helps  him  to  do  them  justice  iu  book  form."  —  Boston  Herald. 

"The  author,  J.  T.  TUOWBRIDGE,  who  wrote  that  familiar,  pathetic  poem, 
4  The  Vagabonds,'  and  is  widely  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist,  is,  perhaps,  best 
remembered  as  a  writer  of  juvenile  books.  He,  also,  sends  cut  a  new  story, 
called  '  A  .Start  in  Life.'  Like  all  the  rest  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  delighted 
in,  it  has  plenty  of  incident  and  interest,  and  a  good  flavor  of  homely  fun.  I 
fancy  that  the  thread  of  the  little  story  was  spun  quite  largely  out  of  his  own 
recollections,  for  I  turned  just  now  to  a  sketch  of  his  own  life,  and  read  agair 
how,  in  his  boyhood,  his  father  was  an  emigrant-pioneer  to  western  New  York 
and  a  farmer-settler  there;  and  the  lad  was  the  eighth  of  nine  children,  in  a 
household  that  had  no  luxuries,  few  privileges,  and  only  such  pleasures  as  nature 
without  and  the  simple  home-life  within  could  afford;  how  he  had  but  a  few 
months'  schooling  in  the  year;  and  how,  before  he  had  ever  seen  any  one  at  atf 
conversant  with  rhe  languages,  and  with  few  books  to  aid  him,  studied  French 
and  German  and  Latin,  by  himself  in  the  chimney-corner.  Perhaps  the  boys  and 
girls  will  remember  this  when  they  read  his  books,  and  find  a  new  significance  ia 
them  on  that  account." 
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HIS  TIME. 


Cloth.     Illustrated.     $1.00. 


"  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  for  boys  that  this  favorite  author  ever 
wrote.  It  is  full  of  spirit  and  adventure,  and  presents  a  plucky  hero,  who  was 
willing  to  bide  his  time,  no  matter  how  great  the  expectations  that  he  indulged 
in  from  his  uncle's  vast  wealth,  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  covet.  Andrew, 
the  hero,  was  left  a  poor  orphan  in  Ohio  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  soon 
after  hears  of  a  rich  uncle,  the  brother  of  his  mother,  who  lives  near  Boston. 
He  sets  off  on  the  long  journey  to  Boston,  finds  his  uncle,  an  eccentric  old 
man,  is  hospitably  received  by  him,  but  seeks  employment  in  an  humble  way. 
and  proves  that  he  is  a  persevering  and  plucky  young  man.  This  story,  which 
is  given  in  a  pretty  volume,  with  several  fine  illustrations,  will  be  a  favorite 
with  the  boys."  —  Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  Jn  this  we  have  the  second  in  that  delightful  and  helpful  « Start  in  Life 
Series '  of  books,  which  the  author  is  preparing  for  boy  readers.  Among  all 
the  contributors  to  juvenile  literature,  there  is  no  writer  whose  work  displays 
a  more  conscientious  regard  for  the  improvement  of  his  readers  than  does 
the  well-known  and  earnest  author,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  which  the  boys 
of  to-day  enjoy  in  having  one  so  devoted  to  their  entertainment  and  their 
highest  interest.  It  is  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Trowbridge  that  we  must  look 
for  the  counteracting  of  the  pernicious  influences  of  the  trashy  stuff  that 
masquerades  as  mental  pabulum  for  the  boys,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  mental 
poison.  May  he  live  long  to  give  us  more  books  like  the  one  before  us."  — 
SoutJi  Boston  Enquirer. 

"Another  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  always  popular  books  comes  in  good 
time.  It  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young  lad  who  came  from  the  West  to 
seek  his  fortune.  How  he  got  on  with  his  crotchety,  half -insane,  old  miser 
of  an  uncle,  and  the  success  to  which  he  finally  attained,  are  told  with  all 
the  author's  usual  vivacity,  and  the  book  is  one  to  delight  young  readers." 
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